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PREFACE. 



The following pages were intended as an intro- 
duction to the interesting subject, ' Woman the 
Predominant Partner/ But it was evident that a 
book that required a preface of a hundred pages, 
and even then left the fringe of the subject un- 
touched, would be far too long for even the most 
patient. The author therefore decided to offer to 
the public the preface only, in the place of the com- 
plete work, on the chance that he might be thanked 
for small mercies, and get for the part the atten- 
tion that would certainly have been denied to the 
whole. 4^, 
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O songster sweet, begin the lay, 
Ever fresh and ever gay : 
To us once more the tale renew, 
Ever fresh and ever new. — Hafiz. 

* Madam,' wrote a gentleman to a lady, ' I begin 
my letter because I have nothing to do, and I 
finish it because I have nothing to say.' 

In a limited sense that is my case also. I 
began these jottings because I had nothing to do ; 
but to say I have finished them because I have 
nothing to say is the reverse of the truth. Nothing 
to say about women ! Why, the more you write 
about them, the more you find to write ; the more 
you think about them, the more occasion you find 
to think. 

* When you have baled the sea dry you shall 
understand the Trinity,' said St. Augustine, and 






when you have emptied every ink-pot in the king- 
dom you shall begin to describe women. 

The history of women of course is the history 
of the world. Women are more numerous than 
men, and quite as important ; there has been no 
revolution in the world, social or moral, religious 
or political, good or bad, in which women have 
not in some way or another openly or secretly 
played as important a part as men. 

Les femmes ! Les femmes ! 

Iln'y a que qa. : 11 n'y a que ga : 

Tant que le monde toumera, 

Tant que la terre durera, 

II n'y aura que 9a. II n'y aura que 9a. 

So sing the men ; what the women sing is best 
known to themselves. Perhaps *Les hommes! 
Les hommes,* &c. 1 don't know. 

Describe women ? Paint women ? Pas si 
b^te. Queen of the world, and slave of a whim. 
Sunshine and clouds ; zephyrs and tornadoes ; 
resplendent in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 
charming even in powder and paint ; * varium et 
mutabile semper;' always changing, but yet 
always the same thing. 

Plus 9a change, plus c'est la m6me chose. 

* In women's writings,' says Madame de 
Maintenon, * there are always a thousand faults 






against grammar ; but there is a wonderful agree- 
ment in ideas.* 

Paint women — as well try to paint a sunbeam ! 
I don't mean one that has gone astray. For 
whether it is astray, or in its proper place, it is 
still a sunbeam ; and whether the charmer sinner 
it or saint it, she is still the charmer. * When you 
write about women,' wrote Diderot, * you should 
dip your pen in the rainbow, and scatter over the 
lines the dust of butterflies' wings. Like the little 
dog of the Pilgrim in the Fairy tale, every time 
you stroke its paw, there should fall from it a 
shower of pearls ! ' 

But this is Diderot in print ; a very different 
article from Diderot in the flesh, as everyone will 
aHow who has read the charming memoirs of 
Madame d'Epinay. But yet men are never tired 
of painting women (word painting, of course, I 
mean), and think they do it so nicely ; now, of 
course, women described by men are as unlike 
women as they know themselves to be, as men 
described by women are unlike the ideal portrait 
they draw of themselves. Both are so utterly 
unlike the original that those who know them best 
fail to trace any resemblance. 

* Bosh,* says the man when he sees the likeness 
the woman has drawn of him, * what nonsense ! 
Why, she has not hit off a single feature ; and as 
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for that "beauty of expression for which I am 
so famous, it is conspicuous only by its absence.' 
But does not a woman equally exclaim, * Bosh ! ' 
when she sees her picture drawn by a man ? * Poor 
fellow/ she says, * he flatters himself he's an artist ; 
why, he can't even draw what he sees ! ' 

Man is nothing if not modest. What particu- 
larly pleases him is to pose as the superior animal, 
man, supporting and directing the inferior animal, 
woman. If the Devil had painters you would see 
more devils leading monks in chains than monks 
leading devils. When the lion was shown a picture 
of a man killing a lion, * That's all very well,' he 
said ; * but if lions could paint, you'd see the lion 
killing the man ! ' 

If women were the artists who can doubt that 
the rdles would be reversed, and that we should see 
the superior animal, woman, supporting and direct- 
ing the inferior animal, man ? Of course we should, 
and with very much more reason. 

As a rule men are not very complimentary to 
women when they condescend to write about 
them. Solomon was never tired of having a cut. 
at women ; but if he saw so much harm in them, 
why did he keep such a houseful ? It is the old 
story, you must love women much to abuse them 
much. 

*The best bearing tree I ever saw,' said 



Diogenes, when he saw a tree on which a woman 
had hanged herself. * Dread women and thunder/ 
said Socrates ; but then he had married Xantippe. 
St. Cyprian calls women's conversation the 
Devil's bird-lime ; but there is a reverse to every 
medal, even a saintly one. * Dread man's praise,' 
says another saint, * that dread is the ornament of 
your sex.' That looks as if man's conversation 
contained more of * la glu du diable ' than women's 
— and so it does. There are more Fausts in the 
world than Josephs, more Marguerites than wives 
of Potiphar ; at least I like to think so. * There is 
no limit to woman's falsity except man's credulity,' 
says some old misogynist. 

Oui, votre orgueil doit ^tre immense, 

Car, grice k notre lachet^, 
Rien n'^gale notre puissance, 

Sinon votre fragility ; 

but even if this is true it is surely better to be the 
knave than the fool, the butcher than the calf. 
* You were bad from the beginning,' say the men. 
In Scripture history it is Eve who caused the Fall ; 
in mythology it is Pandora who brought all kinds 
of sorrow and misery into the world. Prometheus, 
the friend of Jove, was killed for making a woman. 
The simplicity of the mythological account of the 
Creation is charming. The goddess Care was 
amusing herself in modelling a figure of clay ; 



Jupiter, passing by, was amused also, and gave it 
life. During life man was to belong to Care ; after 
death Earth took his body, and Jupiter his soul. 

* Bon pour messieurs les hommes/ reply the 
women ; abuse us as much as you like ; but please 
remember that whatever evils Pandora or Eve 
brought on the earth, at any rate one gave us 
hope, and the other taught us the difference 
between good and evil. Without hope the world 
would be no better than Dante's Inferno, and 
without the knowledge of good and evil our rela- 
tions at the Zoo would have six to four the best of 
us all round. And, besides, it was Pandora's 
husband who opened the box, not Pandora herself; 
and it was to Adam God gave the injunction not 
to eat the apple, not to Eve. It was in Adam all 
sinned, not in Eve. 

Probably in the incidents of the apple we owe 
a little to woman's supposed tendency to do the 
exact contrary of what she is intended to da 
Everyone knows the story — I believe it is La 
Fontaine's. A woman was drowned in the Tiber, 
and her husband, to the surprise and ridicule of 
everyone, began searching for her body up-stream. 
* Ah,' said he, * you don't know my wife ; her spirit 
of contradiction would be sure to make her float 
differently from any other woman.' 

Rabelais says Eve would never have eaten the 



apple if she had not been commanded not to do 
so. *You were forbidden to eat it, therefore you 
must eat it or you are not a woman.' But that is 
Rabelais. *As for your Adam/ say the women, 
* he was a first-class sneak. He was so like all you 
men, doing exactly what he wished to do, and 
then whining about the woman having tempted 
him ; as if he would have eaten the apple, if he had 
not fancied it ! Very, very often a man persuades 
a woman to do what she does not wish to do ; but 
very, very seldom a woman persuades a man to do 
what he does not wish to do. The first man, it 
seems, was exceedingly like the last— he could 
resist everything but temptation ! ' 

Le coeur d'une femme 

Se toume k tout vent ; 
Son amour s'enflanune, 

£t non son amant. 
Ne comptez sur elle, 

Ni sur ses soupirs ; 
Quand elle est fid^e 

C'est k ses plaisirs. 

The good man who wrote this evidently 
believed he was describing women. As a fact, he 
was describing self and friends. * Women are 
fools,' said Rousseau. * They have no wit, no genius ; 
they do not even know how to describe love ; I 
only know one exception.' He was cleverly 
caught, and who but a woman could have caught 
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him ? « * Oh, but you do know one exception,' 
replied a young lady with ready wit : * men may 
denounce women as much as they like, but if 
every man knows one exception, it means that 
even they allow that there are as many good 
women as good men in the world ; and that is 
quite good enough for me ; our total won't be so 
bad, after all/ And this is the whole law and the 
prophets ; women * tottle up ' so much better than 
men, ever so much better. What Rousseau says is 
nonsense ; for even if women don't know how to 
describe love they certainly know how to make it. 

And she taught him the way, 
And she taught him the way, 
She taught him the way to woo. 

* You are just entering the world,* said Madame 
de Montbuzon to her son, * and I have but one 
piece of advice to give you, that is. Make love to 
every woman you meet.' Madame de Montbuzon 
knew her sex and the other sex too. * The spirit 
of society,' says Voltaire, * its pleasures, are gene- 
rally speaking the gift of women. It appears as 
though they were made to soften the manners of 
men.' Of course Madame de Montbuzon was 
right. Which is the most desirable member of 
society, the uncouth Cymon who never speaks to 
a woman, or that Duke of Muscovy (not exactly 



a muscovy duck) who was instantly sick if he saw 
a woman, or the ardent youth who makes love to 
all of them ? 

Occasionally men have a good word for those 
who humanise them and soften their manners. 
So long ago as A.D. 1509 Cornelius Agrippa wrote 
on the superiority of the female sex. * So good, so 
super-excellent are women,' says one enthusiast, 
*that vile man ought always to address them on 
bended knees with forehead in the dust/ That is 
quite true. That we do not do so more often 
must, I suppose, be attributed to the fatigue of 
the position. You see few women proud, cruel, 
murderers, drunkards, gluttons, sacrilegious, &c. &c. 
They are generally humble, gracious, sober, wise, 
chaste, charitable ; if otherwise, they owe it to the 
influence of men. Although a small proportion 
of women may be bad, the majority of men are 
worthless. 

* Everywhere,' say the women, * in your 
splendid presumption, you assume that you lead 
us. Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it 
doesn't hurt us. But nevertheless it is absurd.' 

Beauty, female beauty, has of course been the 
lever that has, directly or indirectly, openly or 
secretly, moved the world. 

Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty leads them with a single hair. 
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And folly, too, sometimes. It is true, very often, 
say the women, that we commit the folly, but who 
are the fools ? You think yourselves very wise, 
but, strange to say, the general opinion is that it 
is you who are the fools, not we. * Elles font la 
sottise, et nous sommes les sots.' Lead us, indeed ! 
Why, in the hands of the weakest of us the 
strongest man of you all is only a child. With 
one hair a woman will draw more than a hundred 
oxen. Do not we see it every day of our lives — 
we women leading you men as a dog leads the 
blind ? Be honest for once in your lives ; acknow- 
ledge the truth, that, when we women wish, it is 
we who are the stronger sex, not you men. 

* Que voulez-vous, Mesdames ? Mais que 
voulez-vous ? Nous sommes de pauvres p^cheurs, 
et quand vous le voulez ce n'est pas vous qui etes 
le sexe faible : c'est nous.' It is quite true. It is 
not only at Tours that * ce que femme veut, Dieu 
le veut,' but everywhere. Anyhow it is childish 
for men to have a bad opinion of women ; if one 
deceives, does not another console him? You 
may say what you like of us, but Otway is right, 
and you can't get out of it : when you wish to 
represent an angel you paint a woman ! 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began : 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. 

As a hunter of men, I'll be sworn that Nimrod, 
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with all his bearded followers, never, in his best 
day, ever ran down so many men as Venus and 
her nymphs, attended by Love and crowned by 
the goddess of Persuasion, do every day of our 
lives. 

Every woman is, by nature and instinct, more 
or less a huntress of men, not to their ruin and 
destruction, be it well understood, but to their 
honour and glory and happiness. 

*See how he is leading them,' say the men 
when they see a cock strutting about with his hens. 

* Is he ? ' say the women. * That is all you know 
about it Just watch.' Sure enough the hens 
wander where curiosity or pleasure attracts them, 
and the cock struts with them ; but if he lags 
behind he soon hears of it — a cackle and a flutter 
will immediately recall him to a sense of his 
duty. 

* La blanche Colombe va suivant pas k pas son 
bien-aim6, et prend chasse elle-m^me aussitdt qu'il 
retourne. Reste-t-il dans Tinaction, de 16gers coups 
de bee le r^veillent : s'il se retire, elle le poursuit : 
s'il se defend, un petit vol de six pas Tattire encore : 
rinnocence de la nature manage les agaceries de la 
molle resistance, avec un art qu'aurait a peine la 
plus habille coquette. Les Tourterelles sont 
amantes, mais sans exchs pour leurs 6poux.' 

How very human ! So it is all over the world, 
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and so it has been since the days of Adam. 
Everywhere men fancy they lead the women, but 
everywhere women know they lead the men. 
Women lead the men because they are the cleverer 
animal — infinitely more clever. Amongst a hun- 
dred men, we are told, you will find two spirituel\ 
among a hundred women you will find one fooL 
A woman may be ugly, ill-made, wicked, ignorant, 
stupid, foolish, but seldom ridiculous. In wit, in 
intelligence, in resource, in persistence, in patience, 
in endurance, in resourcefulness, in the highest 
kind of courage, in ambition, in nobility of soul, 
women have the best of it — much the best of it 
Is there a single case of heroism, endurance, 
excellence, endowment in man that has not been 
equalled and excelled in woman } I don't think 
so ; but we will see. Women play the game of life 
better than men, because they understand the 
human heart so much better. Men reason about 
it ; women simply read it. Women's faults very 
often proceed from their weakness and sensibility, 
whilst those of men as often proceed from their 
selfishness and want of feeling. All the reasonings 
of men will not stand a moment before the instinct 
of women. The former preach, the latter practise ; 
and of course it is always a hundred to one on the 
latter. Always, always, always. But there is no 
rule without an exception. Of course no one in 
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this world is altogether good or altogether bad^ 
however we may think the contrary. There is no 
virtuous man or virtuous woman without some vice, 
and no vicious man or vicious woman without some 
virtue. Everywhere woman is either better or 
worse than man ; in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred she is better. The instincts, passions, 
desires of women and men are very much the 
same ; but there is this great difference between 
them, they know they are tried by a different 
standard of morality, and this knowledge makes the 
greatest possible difference in their habits and con- 
duct. Society does not insist that a man shall be 
virtuous, but it does insist that a woman shall be 
virtuous — at least it professes to do so. 

If a man is virtuous, or gets the character for 
being so, society rings with his praises ; canonisa- 
tion is not good enough for him. If a woman is 
virtuous she gets little praise from society — her 
virtue had been already discounted ; it is assumed 
as a matter of course. * On faisait, un jour, devant 
la Duchesse de Montbuzon, T^loge des femmes 
vertueuses : elle sourit, et d'un air d'indiff(6rence 
accomplie, d^clara que toutes les femmes T^taient 
^galement* If a man is not virtuous, especially if he 
is * un homme de cceur,' society shrugs its shoulders ; 
it scarcely censures him ; but if a woman is not 
virtuous, burning is too good for her. This has 
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been the moral distinction between man and woman 
since the world was made. A virtuous man has the 
praise of society or the ridicule, I won't say which; 
a virtuous woman has no reward at all, except the 
inward consciousness of virtue ; she is virtuous for 
herself alone. Now, you may say what you like, 
but one must possess a deal of virtue to be virtuous 
for oneself alone. To a very considerable extent, 
say the women, we get our vices from you, whilst 
you get your virtues from us ; in fact, our vices are 
your vices, whilst our virtues are our own. Men 
don't like this, but it is true. It is very easily 
accounted for. Adam was created outside Paradise, 
Eve was created within. Man is therefore of the 
earth earthy, whilst woman is the * precious 
porcelain of human clay.' Like other fine porce- 
lain, however, she is sometimes brittle. Accidents 
will happen in the best regulated families to 
porcelain as well as to other things. Those house- 
maids are so careless. 

* Women are so inconstant,' say the men. 

Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s'y fie 

was scratched by Francis I. with a diamond on a 
window at Chambord, but there is reason to believe 
that the three first words only were written by 
him ; at least, Brant6me, who lived at the 
period and had the writing pointed out to him by 
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the guardian of the castle, only mentions the first 
three words. This means that all women are 
coquettes. Of course we are, answer the women ; 
but does any man amongst you venture to say 
that you are not coquets — that you don't vary 
ten times as much ? It is impossible you should 
say so, it would be such an outrageous cracker. 
* Toute femme est coquette, ou'par raflRnement, ou 
par ambition, ou par temperament.* But I don't 
allow that this is true. If a love of change is 
the bone of contention between the sexes, I am 
afraid we must bell the Tom before we bell the 
Tabby. 

Quid penna levius ? Pulvis. Quid pulvere ? Ventus. 
Quid vento ? Mulier. Quid muliere ? Homo. 

No doubt all women wish to please. It is their 
mMer ; they can't help it. They must do it ; it 
is their only weapon. A man can compel, can 
drive ; a woman can only lead and attract. 

But are not men flirts also ? Do not they vary } 
Are not men coquets ? Of course they are, worse 
than women. Don't we see them every day, 
austere with the prude, free with the coquette, 
melancholy with the tender, flirting just as hard 
as women, only so very much more clumsily } 

It IS easier, we are told, to pretend what you 
do not feel than to conceal what you do feel. This 
is a difficult question. If a man feigns love for a 
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woman, which detects the imposition first, the 
woman who loves him or the one that does not ? 
Certainly the woman who does not. 

A coquet is not an admirable individual, but 
still he is a very common one. Coquetry that 
is pardonable in a woman is odious in a man. 
Men are much more false than women. What 
does a man mean when he says to a woman, * I 
will never abandon you ' ? He means simply this, 
* that so long as I like you better than any other 
. woman I won't abandon you ; but if I do meet 
with any I like better, why then, of course, I shall,' 
&c. &c. &c. 

Coquetting, flirting, or whatever it is called, is 
a matter of example, fashion, like everything else. 
We are told the incredible story that during 7CX) 
years not a single coquette married in the Island 
of Chios, and not a single married woman coquetted. 
I do not understand it. I cannot explain it. I d6 
not believe it. Of course, if it is possible to con- 
ceive any condition of society in which there were 
no men, it is possible to conceive there were no 
coquettes. 

When none admire 'tis useless to excel, 
When none are beaux 'tis vain to be a belle. 

But has such a condition of society ever existed ? 
Never. 

Men say that coquetry is natural to women — 
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all women are more or less coquettes. Why, even 
Eve lent her ear to the Devil sooner than not 
speak to anyone but Adam. 

Car bien qu'Adam f{it jeune et vigoureux, 
Bien hit de corps et d'esprit agr^ble, 
Elle aima mieux, pour s'en faire conter, 
Prester roreille aux fleurettes du diable, 
Que d'etre femme et ne pas coquetter. 

Jealousy is the principal reason that makes 
men accuse women of being coquettes. A man 
condemns the whole race of women when he sees 
the woman he loves, or fancies he loves, listening 
with pleasure to the soft nothings of other men. 
He expects her to treat all other men with cold- 
ness ; to reject with disdain their flattery ; to be- 
come in their presence morose, uncivil, unsociable, 
disagreeable. But if he was not in love with her, 
he would see no harm in these little flirtations ; on 
the contrary, he would see in them proofs of her 
talent and attractions. Positively the cheek of 
men is beyond all bounds. 

Envy and jealousy are two distinct passions. 
Envy is innate in men and women, it is congenital ; 
you see it in infants in the cradle. But jealousy is 
a different thing ; it is not a passion that comes to 
us from nature : it is the result of education, pre- 
judice, custom, imitation, &c. 

In some nations men are so jealous of their 
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wives that they kill them if they think they ai 
inconstant. In other nations men have been s 
absolutely free from jealousy that they gave the 
wives to their friends as they would their best wir 

With both it is entirely a question of educatio 
It is vanity that makes men so prone to jealous; 
they can be jealous about anything. 

* MM. de Voltaire et Rousseau/ said Madan 
Cramer, *sont jaloux de Notre-Seigneur, par 
qu'ils d^sesp^rent de faire une aussi longue sens 
tion que lui. 
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ve made the laws, no doubt, and, to judge 
Dcial horrors we see all around us, a miser- 
ure they have made of it ; but women 
ide the manners, and manners make the 
erefore women have made — but I don't 
:tly where the argument leads us to. It 
I assumed in all ages and in all countries, 
; Creation, that man is the superior animal ; 
ally there is some rather strong evidence 

that the reverse is the case — that woman 
lity, the superior animal. The * Encyclo- 
ritannica ' tells us that in an appreciable 
of cases well-fed women bring forth 
whilst ill-fed women bring forth males. 
I births are more numerous than female 
mongst the poorly-fed of the country ; 
^male births are more numerous than male 
; the better-fed inhabitants of the towns. 

looks as if woman was the superior animal, 
1 she is well fed and healthy she produces 
erior animal, woman ; when she is ill fed 
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and not cared for she produces the inferior animal, 
man. 

Women are more highly endowed by nature 
than men ; much more highly endowed. Compare 
a boy of eight with a girl of the same age ; how dull, 
and ignorant, and unobservant, and unimaginative 
he is by comparison ! Why, penalised as girls are, 
she romps home a winner by any distance she 
likes. What will be the future or eventual destiny 
of woman it is impossible to say, but I think it is 
impossible to deny that, so far, whenever they com- 
pete with men on equal terms they beat them 
hands down. 

I declare I don't see a single quality of mind 
or body in which women are inferior to men except 
muscle. Women have more natural eloquence, 
a quicker flow of words, than men. Most women 
are more or less born orators ; in fact, eloquence is 
common amongst women. Amongst men it is as 
rare as a white blackbird. If, as we are told, it is 
the power of speech that distinguishes us from the 
animals, it must certainly count for something that 
in exuberant verbosity men are surpassed by 
women. What is the most charming parure of 
women, asked someone of Ninon de Lenclos : * La 
propret^,' she replied, * la propret6, et encore la 
propret^.' What makes fortifications fall ? 'Money,' 
said Alexander, * money, and again money. There 
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IS no fortress proof against an ass laden with gold.' 
Some cynics maintain that Alexander was think- 
ing of women, but it is not true. * Silence/ says 
Sophocles, * is the ornament of women ; ' but then 
these old-world philosophers had such funny ideas 
both of women and men. * Silence and apathy,' 
says Socrates, *are the ornaments of men.' Ye 
Gods ! think of Mr. G. ! 

Ever since we have any history women have 
been outwardly subservient to men. Men have 
looked down on women. Aristotle said of Sappho, 
*The Mytileneans honoured her even though she 
was a woman.' Greeks, Jews, Romans treated 
their women like servants. * Domi mansit, lanam 
fecit,' was the greatest praise they allowed them.' 
But the Romans despised women too much to say 
much against them ; you must Igve them to abuse 
them. Throughout the East — India, China, Persia, 
Asia, and Africa — * Domi mansit, lanam fecit ' is 
still the destiny of women. In China, amongst a 
population of 200,000,000 or 300,000,000, men 
don't allow that women have souls. A Mandarin, 
hearing a Christian missionary preach about women, 
ran out of the church, saying : * I must go and tell 
my wife she has a soul. She will be so amused.' 

In the fifteenth century a book appeared in 

* The word Spinster implied that every woman was supposed to 
spin her wardrobe before she married. 
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Italy saying that women had no souls. Some 
were disappointed at feeling themselves inferior to 
men in this respect, and others were quite indifferent 
I don't think the Mahommedans endow their better 
halves — or their better thirds, for there are gener- 
ally three of them — with souls. 

They come, their kerchiefs green they wave, 
And welcome with a kiss the brave. 

But they are the Houris of Paradise who give this 
warm reception to the heroes of their faith. There 
is nothing in the Koran to lead one to suppose 
they were their legitimate wives on earth. Besides, 
the numbers don't tally. A Mussulman is restricted 
to three wives in this world, but he is allotted 
sixty Houris in the next. Whether the three are 
included in the sixty we are not told. In the 
Hindoo future women are very badly provided for, 
only a little better than dogs, if I remember right 
Is it strange that, under these conditions, women 
throughout the East should sometimes display the 
vices of a conquered race — duplicity, humility, and 
treachery ? 

According to the French proverb, the man who 
knows how to give way is the man who wins in 
the end.* This is especially true of women. They 
always give way, and in the end they always win. 
The world is now 4,000 or 40,000 or 40,000,000 

* L'homme ^coul^ est Thomme qui atteint. 
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years old. Throughout Asia and Africa the 
relative position of women, legal and social, is 
unchanged. Women are still upper servants ; in 
many countries still slaves. The martyrdom of 
women is still unbroken. What has civilisation 
done for the women of the West ? A good deal, we 
are told ; more and more every day ; but I hope 
and trust it is only a beginning, that the snowball 
has only just begun to roll, and that eventually it 
may become a mountain. The difference between 
the East and West is this. In the East women 
are the slaves of their masters ; in the West — if 
they are slaves at all — they are the slaves of their 
slaves ; and this constitutes a considerable differ- 
ence. In the East the relations between men and 
women are nearly those of the executioner and his 
victim. In the West also there is the executioner 
and his victim ; with this essential difference, that 
the victim is, generally speaking, so infinitely 
cleverer than the executioner, that somehow or 
another the rdles get reversed. But there is this 
similarity between East and West, that in both, 
as far as laws can serve their purpose, the men, 
with unblushing selfishness, take good care to keep 
the women subject to them. Women the inferiors 
of men, indeed ! What nonsense ! 

She raised a mortal to the skies, 
He drew an angel down. 
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Of course she did ; and still more, of course, h 
did — he always does — at least, almost always. 
Every day you see a woman who has raised a man. 
A dozen times a day you see a man who has 
drawn down a woman, or tried to do so Do we 
ever see a woman who has drawn down a man ? 
Yes, occasionally, but not often ; generally, poor 
fellow, he is down already. 

Much of the nonsense that has been written 
about woman has resulted from the absurdity 
of attempting to establish mental and physical 
superiority where no superiority exists. The fact is, 
there is neither superiority nor inferiority between 
men and women — merely difference. The differ- 
ence between men and women is exactly the 
difference between the planet Venus and the 
Earth. Man is the Earth, earthy. Venus is 
peerless amid the planetary host. 

The Earth and Venus are very nearly equal in 
size ; so are man and woman. The time of the 
rotation of the Earth and Venus appears very 
much the same, but it is not : the Earth rotates 
once in every twenty-four hours ; Venus rotates 
in half an hour less, and it is just a little half-hour 
that makes the whole difference between man and 
woman ; in everything she does woman is just a 
little quicker than man. They have a different 
series of qualities ; which series of qualities consti- 
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^tes the superior sex it is sometimes hard to 
l^cide ; each claims the victory. * " O ! Mon 
t^ieu," disent les hommes, "je te remercie de 
^'avoir fait homme." " O ! Mon Dieu," disent les 
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emmes, "je te remercie de m*avoir faite . . . ce 
lUe tu as voulu." Douce et triste resignation.' 

Men maintain that the natural difference is 
^ their favour. This women contest, and so do 
They maintain that women are the superior 
-X, and I think they are right I believe the 
^st chance of happy intercourse between man 
"^d woman is for the woman, from the very 
-ginning, to assert boldly, not only her equality, 
i^t her superiority, to man ; to say to her husband, 
*^ her lover, * Please remember this is not a case of 
^e pot and the kettle. You may be black, but I 
'J^ not. On the contrary, it is the case of the fine 
J^orcelain and the common clay. I am the fine 
C^orcelain — the pdte tendre — you, poor fellow, are 
the common clay. Anybody can see the difference 
in a moment I am better than you in every re- 
spect. To begin with, I am cleverer than you ; 
much, much cleverer. I excel you in wit, in 
intelligence, in resource, in persistence, in patience, 
in endurance, in the highest kind of courage.' 
Courage ! ' says the man. * Oh, come, now, you're 
oking.' * I am not,* says the lady ; * V\\ prove it 
;o you later on.' Of course the lady may some- 
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times overstate her case a little. She may not 
have all the superiority over the common clay that 
she assumes ; but still one can excuse her a little 
exaggeration. Men are such frank poseurs them- 
selves. They so unblushingly affect virtues that 
they have not got, that a little of the * Sarmatorum 
virtus ' * in women is quite excusable ; in fact, it 
is often the only chance they have. This idea is 
amusingly expressed in * Les Dialogues des Morts.* 
Alexander, as we were taught at school, destroyed 
the walls of Thebes, and Phryne the courtesan 
rebuilt them, or offered to do so. Well, Alexander 
and Phryne meet in the Elysian Fields. * If I had 
to live again,' said Alexander, with excusable 
swagger, * I would be an illustrious conqueror.' 
* And I,' said Phryne, * would be an amiable con- 
qu^rante! * Croyez-moi, mon ami, c*est una jolie 
condition que celle d'une jolie femme.* Phryne 
was not inclined to yield an inch to the conqueror 
of the world. * You were a great conqueror, cer- 
tainly,* she allowed, * but what would you have 
been without your captains, your soldiers, your 
fortune, your luck ? You owe a great portion of 
your glory to them, whilst I owe no portion of my 
glory to anyone but myself* *You and I have 
been great conquerors,* continued she, * and that is 
why we are famous. It is not simply our virtues 

* The Sarmatians affected virtues they did not possess. 
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or our vices that make us famous, but the magni- 
tude of them. If I had only had two or three 
lovers no one would have spoken of me, and if 
you had only conquered two or three kingdoms no 
one would have spoken of you ; but I have offered 
to rebuild the walls of Thebes, and you have over- 
run the world.' 
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III 

I AM not a purist. No, thank God. I regard 
purists of both sexes as the avowed enemies of 
reason, common-sense, and civilisation. I don't 
know which is the worse, the male or the female 
purist They have both done, and are still doing, 
more cruel harm to their fellow-creatures than all 
the criminals in the country — at any rate, that is 
my belief Moreover — and this is very sad — I 
don't believe in their purity ; no, not one little bit 
Drink causes impurity, and impurity causes dis- 
ease ; therefore drink causes disease. I believe 
this is a syllogism, and it proves that those who 
manufacture drink, who own public-houses, who 
sell drink, who advertise drink, who by every 
means in their power stimulate the consumption of 
drink, are the purveyors, the disseminators of 
disease. When, therefore, I recognise in a pro- 
minent purist an owner of public-houses, a vendor 
of drink in all its most destructive and abominable 
forms, I know exactly how to appraise this man's 
vaunted purity. * Non olet, it doesn't stink,' said 
Vespasian, as he handled the money raised by a 
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certain unsavoury tax in Rome. *Non olet, it 
doesn't stink/ say the brewer and the distiller 
when they handle the money extracted from the 
crime, the impurity, the degradation of their fel- 
low-creatures. * Non olet, it doesn't stink/ smell- 
ing it again. No, smug brewer, perhaps not ; but 
your purity does, most damnably. 

I have no Utopian ideas of social reform. 

I don't want to see the morality of women sink 
to the morality of men ; if that ever happens the 
human race is doomed. And I know perfectly well 
I shall never see the morality of men rise to the 
morality of women ; but, in common with everyone 
endowed with the smallest glimmerings of intelli- 
gence, I do see that the distinction society draws 
between immorality in women and immorality in 
men is monstrous, ridiculous, insulting, unjust in 
the extreme, and very dangerous. By all means 
advance the proposition that, as far as society is 
concerned, the immorality of women is more in- 
jurious than the immorality of men. I allow it at 
once ; but to go beyond this, and to assume, as 
men often do, that immorality is a glory to them, 
whilst it is a disgrace to women, is absurd. 

It is not only that men are often vain and 
stupid in the treatment of women, but they are so 
frankly insulting. It is really quite comical. 
Naturally women laugh at men's ridiculous claims 
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to moral immunity and pay them back in their 
own coin, and with good interest, too ! Of course 
they do ; they would not be women if they did 
not * Do as we tell you to do,' say the cockatoos, 
* not as you see us do.' * Thank you for nothing,' 
say the ladies ; * this is 'exactly what the priests 
and parsons have been telling us for any number 
of centuries. It has done us no good coming from 
them : why should it do us any good coming from 
you? But suppose we invert your instructions, 
and, instead of doing as you tell us, we do as you 
do. We do not see how you can complain.' 
Now really, dear friend, do you suppose we do 
not see through all this nonsense, and appre- 
ciate the sham of it ? Of course we do. We 
know the exact value of your exhortations to 
virtue, constancy, morality, &c. We know per- 
fectly well that all these fine words and moralities 
are only superficial, that they are not even skin- 
deep, and can be, and often are, rubbed off with a 
cambric handkerchief We women know perfectly 
well, without your telling us, what is the true value 
of virtue, constancy, &c., in our sex, and we also 
know what is the real value of the admiration you 
profess for those qualities. You say we are vain, 
frivolous. 

What is your sex's earliest, latest care ? 
Your heart's supreme ambition ? To be feir. 



Maybe it is, but it is because you require it of 
us. What are the questions you men ask about 
us women ? * Is she rich ? Is she fair ? Is she 
amusing ? ' Is it any wonder, then, that we try to 
be fair, especially those of us who can't be amus- 
ing ? Do you ever ask of a woman, * Has she a 
good heart ? Is she well read ? Has she a high 
standard of domestic virtues? Is she a case of 
" domi mansit, lanam fecit " ? Is she a dragon of 
virtue?' And if the reply is in the affirmative, 
do you smile approval or grunt dissatisfaction ? 
Every hour of the day we are reminded that you 
do not really value virtue and constancy in women 
as jewels beyond price ; that gaiety, and foibles 
even, go further with you than sense and virtue. 
You show us by all your acts that our agreeable 
failings attract you more than our more excellent 
qualities. You rail at our caprice, as you call it ; 
but you know, at least we do, that this caprice 
often charms you ; that a little peculiarity of temper, 
a slight caprice, a childish quarrel often animates 
the charms of beauty, and adds spirit and piquancy 
to love. We quite understand that these qualities 
are very childish, and amongst ourselves we laugh 
at them ; but you don't ; you tell us distinctly that 
a tincture of coquetry renders an agreeable woman 
more agreeable — when you are the object of it. 
Men entendu. 
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Is it at the feet of virtuous women, pray, 
that you prostrate yourselves ? Is it the virtuous 
women who have moved the puppets — the puppets 
being you men — on the world's stage? Is it the 
virtuous women who draw all the big prizes in the 
society lotteries ? * Virtue is its own reward ; it 
wants no other,' you tell us, and, like parrots, we 
repeat it. It is very lucky for virtue, then, for it is 
certain it gets no other — in this world, at any rate. 
You tell us we love flattery ; it is true — but don't 
you love it too, ten times more ? Of course you 
do. When flattery fails with us, it is not the 
flattery that is at fault, but the flatterer ; with you 
it is the reverse : when flattery fails with you it is 
simply for the very vulgar reason that it is not laid 
on thick enough. Can a dose of flattery be too 
strong for a man to swallow ? Impossible ! 

You men, we know, would sacrifice your virtues 
to your pleasures, and you say that we women 
would do just the same — but that is a matter of 
opinion. I believe that where you find one woman 
who would do so, you would find five hundred men. 

Connu, my dear lord and master, connu, connu ; 
we understand your little game ; it is as old as 
Adam ; a baby in arms could see through it. You 
made the social laws, and of course you made them 
for your own pleasure and enjoyment ; we should 
have done just the same ; but do you really suppose 
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that we admit their justice, or feel ourselves bound 
by them ? It appears to you very reasonable and 
very just to lay down the law that men can do no 
harm ; but does it appear to you likely that we 
women shall agree to it? We are reasoning 
creatures. We can see quite as far through a 
brick wall as you can ; why should we bind our- 
selves by social and moral laws you openly defy ? 
Pas si bete, dear friend ; we may be poor weak 
creatures — in some ways, indeed, we are ; but we 
are not so weak as to listen to you when you tell 
us to go through life simply doing as you say, and 
shutting our eyes to what you do. It is true we 
can't make laws for you, but we can ridicule and 
defy the laws you make for us. Your sermons, 
indeed ! Your exhortations ! We laugh at them. 
Is it likely that we assent to the absurd doctrine 
that one shall be crowned for that for which 
another is tormented? That you should wear a 
crown of glory for doing the very thing for which 
we are condemned to a crown of thorns ? Drunk 
with the predominance of 100,000 years, you think 
you can impose on women. Excuse me, what fools 
you are ! 

* The law of the strongest is always the best,' we 
are told ; but naturally the weak don't always think 
so. From the beginning of the world men, being 
the stronger, have made all the laws ; but women, 
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being the weaker, don't think these laws pei 
and they are quite right. Certainly, I don't 
they are. On the contrary, I think many of 
abominably uhjust, abominably selfish, and a 
inably cruel. Men have not only had the effro 
to make all the laws regarding women, but 
have constituted themselves absolute and excl 
judges and administrators of these laws. Wh 
women always to be judged by men ? I can' 
it. A man on the Bench, twelve men in the 
box. Why should men always judge women 
women never judge men ? Are men cleverer 
women ? Are they more moral than women ? 
they less given to self-indulgence, to crime, ind 

I think probably the most poetical idea ir 
whole realm of poetry is where the angels co: 
Faust from Mephistopheles in a shower of i 
Angels don't frequent our criminal cc 
though they might with advantage : they \^ 
find far more worthy objects of human or d 
mercy than Faust. I'm afraid our poor, sh 
ing, quailing, agonised vicfims do not often f 
shower of roses to conceal them from the c 
avenger of the law in the black cap. 

When angels frequent our criminal courts 
generally carry binoculars to chill the heart o: 
prisoner, and sandwich-cases to make glad 
own — not showers of roses ! 



When a young woman sins all the world 
hsLs her pardon in their hearts, and her con- 
demnation on their lips. Why is this ? Because 
there are two Gods — Punishment and Mercy, 
one true and the other false ; and though our 
conscience tells us the latter is the true god, Mrs. 
Grundy tells us to fall down before the former, 
wrliich is the false one. A wretched girl, half mad 
vvith agony of mind and body, kills her illegitimate 
child, and she is tried by a jury. Of women ? 
Mo! not of her own sex, but of men — excellent 
individuals, no doubt, who sand their sugar and 
^V'ater their plums before they go to family prayers 
^v-ith plausible regularity, but not, probably, very 
sympathetic to the poor, solitary, deserted, agonised 
girl they are handing over to the hangman. Is it 
riot horrid ? Is it not shocking ? What is justice ? 
I^vinishment ? No, indeed ; in ninety-nine cases 
of a hundred it is Mercy. Mercy is Justice, not 
I^vinishment. * Tout comprendre c*est tout par- 
donner.' * The vice of parents and want are rude 
instructors.' Remember this, ye stern censors, who 
l^ve never known what it is to have a want un- 
satisfied, and whose parents perhaps have been 
pillars of the Church. 

I do not mean that illegitimacy is to be en- 
couraged ; but I do say that to visit the sins of 
illegitimacy' entirely on the mother, and to hold 
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the father guiltless, is abominable cruelty and in- 
justice. 

In 1542 Alexander Ales, an Edinburgh theolo- 
gian, famous at the Council of Augsburg, could 
not persuade the magistrates of Strasburg to 
punish illegitimacy. On the contrary, they gave 
a dower to the mother to induce someone to marry 
her. 

The Lacedaemonians also passed a similar law. 
* Toute fille qui aura fait un enfant k credit sera 
dot^e aux d^pens de la ville.* 

Learn this poor girl's story, hear her history, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred you will 
find, as I say, that Mercy is Justice, not Punish- 
ment. But whose business is it to inquire ? Who 
has time to inquire ? Not the judge, certainly ; 
not the counsel. One is paid to prove her guilt, 
the other is paid to exercise the majesty of the law : 
she is tried for the act. The agony, the shame, the 
cruelty that drove her to that act are not weighed ; 
there is not time for that. The man who deserts 
a woman in such a case is distinctly the instigator 
of the crime, the actual cause of the crime, and to 
let him go free and to hang his victim is such a 
travesty of justice — so cruel, so brutal — it makes 
one blush for the so-called civilisation that permits 
it. A criminal law that allows of no appeal, no 
extenuating circumstances, is, to my mind, the 
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most cruel criminal law that has ever existed. 
Talk of the humanity of English criminal law ! I 
swear I cannot conceive any criminal law more 
inhuman. In a civil case where it is a question of 
5/. or $s, appeal is allowed — a new trial is granted ; 
but where it is a case of life or death there is no 
appeal allowed : even when the jury recommend to 
mercy, a hanging judge — and there are hanging 
judges, as cruel as ever was Judge Jeffreys — can, 
and, as we know, does, put the recommendation 
aside without notice. Do we suppose that if 
women had any hand in making the social laws 
it would always be the woman who is guilty 
and the man innocent ? Certainly women should 
be tried by a jury of women, or, perhaps, what 
would suit my views better, a mixed jury of men 
and women — then they would be sure never to 
agree. 



We talk a good deal about the emancipation of 
women, our progress, our civilisation, and all that 
sort of thing — our female M.D.'s, our Girton 
College graduates ; but are we certain that we have 
made such wonderful strides during the last 1800 
years ? Agnodice, a young Athenian lady, studied 
medicine against the laws of Athens, which forbade 
all women and slaves to do so. She practised ii^ 
man's attire, and monopolised all the femaVc 
patients. The doctors tried to put her down ; bf^ 
the women of Athens supported her, and got tlc^^ 
law amended. She had to appear before 
Areopagites to prove she was a woman. 

Hypatia, one of Kingsley's heroines, succee 
her father in the chair of Philosophy at Alexandrrrrri** 
Her lectures attracted students from all parts ^ 

the East ; so highly did the magistrates esteem h*^^^^ 
talent that in cases of difficulty they were in tlT — *^^ 
habit of consulting her. But this was not singul^^- ^^* 
For over a thousand years the Vestal virgins wc^^^^^ 
treated with greater respect than any other offici^^^'^ 
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in the Roman commonwealth. They had the 
most honourable seats at public games and festivals ; 
a lictor with fasces always preceded them when 
they walked in public ; they were carried in 
chariots when they pleased ; and they had the 
power of pardoning criminals when led to execu- 
tion, if they declared that their meeting was acci- 
dental. 

Their declarations in trials were received with- 
out the formality of an oath ; they were chosen as 
arbiters in cas^s of moment, and in the execution 
of wills ; and so great was the deference paid to 
them by the magistrates as well as by the people, 
that the consuls themselves made way for them 
and lowered their fasces when they passed before 
them. There were six of them, and during the 
space of I, GOO years only eighteen were punished 
*or the violation of their vows. Heliogabalus had 
I senate composed entirely of women ; but it was 
lot a success. 

I do not believe we have got much beyond 
Agnodice, the Vestal virgins, and poor Hypatia, 
»vith all our Girtons and Newnhams. 

Amongst the Greeks and Romans many of the 
offices of religion were confined to women ; in fact, 
priestesses were more numerous than priests. Why 
should it not be so now ? We have thrown open 
the medical profession to women, and I suppose 
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the legal profession also in a way. Why not open 
to them the clerical profession? They would 
make much better priests and deacons, and deans 
and bishops than men do. They lead purer lives, 
they are not wine-bibbers and gluttons, as some of 
the clerical profession are, and they are by nature 
more religious, more sympathetic, more patient, 
and indeed more eloquent. How they would fill 
the churches ! How attractive they would make 
the services ! What a field for their energy, for 
their charity, for their good works, for their vest- 
ments ! 

Notwithstanding all our progress, notwith- 
standing our civilisation, I believe that in many 
respects woman in England is still a chattel, bought 
and sold almost as openly as a quadroon in New 
Orleans forty years ago. Let us see. A dis- 
tinguished judge in a recent trial gave it as his 
opinion that it was far better for an injured husband 
to sue for damages in a court of law than to fight 
a duel. It is quite natural Law should say so, but 
I do not think that Honour does. Of course it 
would be very inconvenient and very dangerous for 
a man of peace to find himself face to face with a 
skilled gentleman like Monsieur d'Albret, who 
killed the Marquis de S^vign^, of whom we are 
quaintly told, * II tuait tr^s bien son monde ; * but I 
declare I think even that is better than settling the 
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ficulty by a money payment. It is degrading 
the husband and to the wife, but more especially 
t insulting to the wife, because it assumes that 

husband has a moneyed interest in her, that she 
his property, his chattel, like his horse, or his 
Vy or his tea-kettle. 

If a man takes a tea-kettle that does not 
ong to him the owner says, * Friend, you have 
en my tea-kettle, and I value it at 5 j. ; therefore 
/ me 5^. or go to prison.' But if a man takes a 
e that does not belong to him the owner says, 
ou have taken my wife, and I value her at 
00/. ; therefore, pay me the 5,000/. or go to 
son.' Therefore the wife is actually as much a 
ittel as a tea-kettle, and the owner can recover 
• value of the one in the same way that he can 
over the value of the other. The wife is actually 
Tiuch bought and sold as the tea-kettle is — that 

say, the husband says, * Pay me 5,000/. and 

1 shall have undisturbed possession of my wife, 

I will not say a word more about it ; but 
X)/. is the last word — you shall not have her for 
snny less ; and if you do not pay it and my 
►enses into the bargain, you go to prison.' 
;v, under these legal arrangements, is not a wife 
ght and sold in the Divorce Court in England 
distinctly as a quadroon or an octoroon 
nerly was bought and sold in the slave market 
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of New Orleans ? It looks very like it In this 
case what is good for the goose is not good for the 
gander, and that cannot be fair. If the husband 
gets 5,000/. for losing his wife, surely the wife 
ought to get a like sum for losing her husband, 
but she does not get a shilling. A woman leaves 
her husband and goes to Lothario and Lothario 
gives the husband 5,000/. to secure his consent to 
the arrangement ; but if the husband happens to 
play Lothario himself, his wife does not get 5,000/. 
from anyone. Viewed in the light of sentiment, 
this difference may appear complimentary to the 
wife, inasmuch as it assumes that she has a value 
but that her husband has none, but viewed in the 
light of common-sense, the conditions ought to be 
reversed. 

When a husband deserts his wife, as a rule the 
bread-winner goes with him, and the wolf takes his 
place. Then, of course, there is some reason for 
the wife asking for money for herself and children. 
But is he compelled to give them money ? Yes, as 
much as will keep them out of the poor-house. But 
if the wife deserts the husband she does not leave 
him and the children starving. There is no wolf in 
that case. Why, then, should she be asked for 
money? For the very simple reason that men 
have made the laws, and naturally they have made 
them in their own interest. There is something 
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iry comical in this value that the Divorce Court 
its on wives. A girl without a penny to bless 
jrself with marries, and for some years, perhaps, 
le lives with her husband on terms of affection ; 
1 this time she has no money value whatever, 
) more than when she married : but all of a 
dden Lothario, or Lovelace, or Don Juan comes 
I the scene, and then the penniless lass suddenly 
ooms out into a chattel worth 5,000/, She has no 
lue so long as she loves her husband. Her value 
ily begins as she commences to dislike him, till, 
lien she cannot bear him any longer and leaves 
m, she is worth 5,000/. What a funny notion ! 
ne would suppose that so long as a wife was 
tached to her husband she would be priceless in 
s eyes, and that her value would diminish as her 
ve for him cooled, till when it was all gone her 
.lue would be gone too. Not a bit of it : the 
iry reverse of this is the case ; she is worth 
)thing whilst she loves him, but when she really 
slikes him she is worth 5,000/. When Lothario 
IS concluded his bargain in the Divorce Court 
lother man's wife becomes his property absolutely 
id entirely ; and if the late owner interferes with 
s quiet possession, he can, in his turn, sue him 
r breach of contract. Now, is not this very funny, 
orthy of the Island of Laputa, or of the Chinese, 
ho see things upside down ? There are many 



unsavoury laws in our code, but I swear I believer 
this is the most unsavoury of all. 

If Lothario is rich, if he has a balance at his 
banker's, it is no punishment to him to buy another 
man's wife in the Divorce Court. He can buy 
one a month if he likes. But to the man who has 
no balance at his banker's it often means ruin. 
When a man gets 500/. or 5,000/. for his wife, what 
does he do with the money ? Look upon it as a 
windfall, have a lark with it, or buy jewels for the 
new wife ? Instead of a money payment for a wife 
being sanctioned by law, it ought to be forbidden 
by law, as a most degrading and demoralising and 
disgraceful traffic. No ; if a man is fool enough to 
fight for a woman who has got to dislike him, let 
him do so by all means, but few would ; but do 
not let him go into a court of law, and with the 
sanction of judge, jury, and counsel effect a dis- 
graceful sale of property that does not belong to 
him. Do away with divorce altogether, or let 
people divorce each other if they can no longer 
live together. But don't let the husband make a 
money profit by the disgrace of his wife or by 
his own. For who knows that the disgrace is 
hers and not his ? Nobody but those two. 
There is no disputed case in the world in which 
the right is all on one side, and the wrong all on 
the other. There are two sides to every medal. 
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To suppose the right is always on the side of the 
injured husband is too comical. How about the 
injured wife? No one knows where the shoe 
pinches except the one who wears it. None know 
in what cupboard the skeleton is hidden except those 
who live in the house. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred what do the public know of the rights 
and wrongs of domestic scandals ? They give very 
authoritative opinions, but what do they know? 
Nothing, less than nothing. In the ordinary 
causes of separation the blame is generally thrown 
on the wife ; but how often does it happen that 
the husband is the cause that the woman is to 
blame ? If they did know anything, probably 
their opinions would be the very reverse of what 
they are. Again, 'tout comprendre c*est tout 
pardonner.* But they understand nothing, and, as 
a rule, the weakest goes to the wall. 
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Any fool can deceive a woman when she wishes to ] 
be deceived. * I believe everything, dear Paris,* says 
fair Helen, * I examine nothing ; ' but the cleverest 
man that ever lived cannot deceive a woman who 
does not wish to be deceived. On the other hand, 
any woman can deceive a man if she wishes to do 
so. * But,' says he to himself, * there is the Private 
Inquiry Office to watch her.* * C*est li, monsieur, le 
beau secret pour lequel vous vous ^tes tant fait tirer 
Toreille ! * Poor fool ! set a detective to watch a 
woman who wishes to deceive ! As well set a detec- 
tive to watch the stars. * Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bonds of Orion ? * 
Quite as easily as you can bind the sweet influences 
of woman or loosen the bonds of man. 

Pensez-vous, apr^s tout, que ces precautions 
Servent de quelques obstacles k nos intentions ? 
Et quand nous nous mettions quelque chose k la t^te, 
Que rhomme le plus fin ne soit pas une bete ? 
Toutes ces gardes-Ik sont visions des fous. 

Of course they are. But even now men have 
not found it out. We see, say the women, how 
you men extol our constancy when you are the 
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object of it, and how you ridicule it when someone 
else is the object of it; how you excuse, and 
even praise, the inconstancy of a woman who 
throws over another man for you. * Poor little 
woman,' you say, 'when it became a question 
between him and me how could she help it ? ' &c. 
When a woman deserts another man for you the 
whole female sex appears to you divine, especially 
the particular lady ; but reverse the movement, the 
stake, the pillory, the cart-tail are too good for the 
woman who leaves you for another. Does it never 
occur to you, poor fellows, that when you accuse us 
of being fickle you only proclaim your own inability 
to fix us? Your assumption of superior morality 
is perfectly splendid. To us it is a source of 
never-ending amusement ; positively you concern 
yourselves more about your wife's conscience than 
your own : your wife's immorality seems to distress 
you far more than any of your own notorious 
peccadilloes. It is too comical. It is enough to 
make the angels weep with laughing. Now, of 
course this is very nice of you, very unselfish, very 
self-denying, and all that sort of thing ; but what 
do you suppose the effect is on us ? Not very 
satisfactory, I assure you. We look upon it as 
perhaps the most undeniably silly conduct that any 
reasoning creature could be guilty of Why, in 
such matters the silliest ostrich that ever stuck his 
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head in the sand is a bird of wisdom compared to 
man. Is it surprising that under these absurd con- 
ditions the doubt of men's truth and justice and judg- 
ment should influence women at a very early age ? 
Diane (afterwards of Poitiers) was only thirteen 
when she was married to the Chevalier de Br6z6, 
aged fifty-five ; when she arrived at his chateau, 
she saw a picture covered with black cloth ; she 
looked underneath it and saw the portrait of a 
lovely woman. 

* But, seigneur, what had she done?* asked Diane. 
*That which God never pardons, especially to the 

wife of " un homme de coeur," ' replied the chevalier, 
with dignity ; * madame, she deceived her husband.' 

* Christ pardoned the woman taken in adultery, 
count,' replied Diane. 

This was rather awkward for the Chevalier, but 
he was equal to the occasion. 'Men are not 
Christ,' said he, * and, moreover, Christ was not a 
husband.' 

To this we may suppose Diane could reply 
nothing, but she had fired her shot, and it had 
gone home. Probably it might have occurred to 
her that if there was such an article as * un homme 
de coeur ' there might be * une femme de coeur ' 
also, and it was quite possible that, as God would 
not pardon a faithless wife, He would not pardon a 
faithless husband either; but whether under such 



circumstances the wife would be allowed to hang 

black cloth before his picture was quite a different 

question. I said I would give examples of the 

courage, the devotion, the ambition, the capacity, 

the endurance of women. Here are a few of them. 

The library of the British Museum itself would not 

contain them all. Theodora was taken from the 

streets of Rome, and crowned Empress of the East, 

by Justinian, A.D. 527. A few years later there was 

a rebellion at Constantinople : the Emperor was 

shut up in his palace, everyone was in dismay. 

He held a council of his ministers, generals, &c. 

Belisarius and all present advocated flight. This 

is what happened. Theodora as yet had said 

nothing ; suddenly, indignant at the cowardice of 

her husband and his officers, she pronounced these 

valiant words : * If no other chance of safety 

remained to me but flight, I would not fly. Are 

we not all fated to die from our birth ? Those who 

have once worn the crown should not survive its 

loss. I pray God I may not be seen a single day 

without the purple. May the light be extinguished 

for me if ever the day comes when I am no longer 

saluted with the name of Empress. As for you. 

Emperor, if you wish to fly, you have treasures, the 

ship is ready, and the sea is open, but beware that 

the love of life does not expose you to a miserable 

exile and a shameful death. As for me, it pleases 
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me, that ancient saying, that " the purple is a fine 

winding-sheet."* Could any man, has any man, ever 

uttered words more noble, more proud, more defiant 

than those of this woman picked up in the streets 

of Rome? Our Virgin Queen claimed to have 

the heart and stomach of a man, and then all the 

men supported her ; but Theodora stood alone. 

Husband, generals, councillors, all were against 

her. Of course Theodora triumphed. She shamed 

her * Autocrator * and the great Belisarius out of 

their pusillanimity. They stood firm, the riot was 

quelled, and she saved the Empire. By-the-bye, 

this is the Theodora we are familiar with as played 

by the Divine Sarah ; but she was not strangled 

— on the contrary, she devoted herself to good 

works, founded hospitals for fallen women, and 

was canonised. So much for histrionic history. It 

is curious how, in the most delicate natures, pride 

will sometimes overcome the fear of death. Poor 

Anne Boleyn, walking to the scaffold, complained 

with indignation that the spectators did not salute 

her as queen. 

I don't suppose history supplies two more 
opposite characters than Olympias, mother of 
Alexander the Great, and Lucretia. Lucretia we 
know was the most virtuous of women, whilst 
Olympias was the most abandoned. Yet, when 
dying, it was the last care of each to die with 



decency.* Spurning all rules and laws of decency 
during life, the death of Olympias was most modest 
and heroic ; proving that the most depraved minds 
cling to the shadow of virtue long after they have 
lost the substance of it. It is easier for them to 
abjure virtue itself than its semblance. 

I am afraid I have never been properly educated 
up to my Lucretia. I never have felt for her the 
great sympathy and interest that I know I ought 
to feel. I should have admired her much more if 
she had killed Tarquin and not herself — at any rate, 
had she killed him first and then deliberated about 
killing herself. The wife of King Ortagion, ^Tun des 
rois gaulois d^Asie^ whatever that means, had been 
taken prisoner and outraged by a Roman centu- 
rion ; but, instead of killing herself, she killed him, 
and cut his head off and carried it in triumph to 
her husband. That, I must say, is much more to my 
taste. But to return to the heroism of women. 

Madame La Caille was burnt for heresy, 1546. 
A few days before her execution she heard in her 
cell Anne Dubourg, councillor, arguing for his life 

* * Insuper expirans capillis,' says Justin (lib. xxxiv.) of 
Olympias, * et veste crura contexisse fertur, ne quid posset in corpora 
ejus indecorum videri ; ' whilst of poor Lucretia Ovid writes : 

Nee mora, celato fixit sua pectora ferro : 

£t cadit in patrios sanguinolenta pedes. 
Tunc quoque, jam moriens, ne non procumbat honeste, 

Respicit : haec etiam cura cadentis erat. 

E 2 
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against his judges. * Cease/ she cried, * those 
ignoble arguments. Do you fear to die for your 
God?' 

Again, Mademoiselle de Caynon was executed 
at Lyons. She was very charitable and much be- 
loved. * Alas,' cried the people, as she passed in 
the charrette — * Alas, we shall receive no more alms 
from you.' * Yes, you shall,' she cried, 'you shall 
receive one more ; ' and she threw them her velvet 
mules that the executioner had left her. 

At Mentmore Lord Rosebery has some 
sketches, evidently taken on the spot, of victims 
dans la c/tarrette^ going to the guillotine. Amongst 
the sketches is one woman. All the men are sit- 
ting with their heads down, looking as uncomfort- 
able as may be imagined. The only one who sits 
with head erect, looking round defiantly, is the 
woman. Women die better than men— at least, 
more heroic deaths of women than of men recur 
to one's memory. 

Marozia was a Roman lady of extraordinary 
beauty and somewhat shady character, wife of the 
Marquis de Camerino, about A.D. 906. She 
strangled one Pope, made two of her creatures 
successive Popes, and her son, grandson, and great- 
grandson also Popes. Does not that beat the 
record } Did any man ever approach it ? Kill 
one Pope and make five others ! 
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Again, in the second Triumvirate a heavy tax 
was imposed on women. They sought in vain an 
orator to defend their cause ; not a man was found 
with courage to oppose the * bloody three.' Hor- 
tensia, daughter of the orator Hortensius, at length 
stepped forward, and pleaded so well that the 
judges at once revoked the edict She was recon- 
ducted in triumph. Thus a woman had the glory 
of having, in one day, given an example of courage 
to men, a model of eloquence to women, and a 
lesson in humanity to tyrants. Who was that 
noble daughter of Athens who, after enduring hor- 
rible tortures, bit off her tongue and spat it in the 
face of her judges that she might be unable to 
confess the names of her confederates ? Elizabeth 
of England, the wife of Robert, son of William the 
Conqueror, being told that her husband would die 
from a poisoned arrow unless somebody sucked the 
wound, waited till he was asleep, and then sucked 
the wound and died in his place. Paulina, wife of 
Seneca, opened her veins at the same time her hus- 
band's were opened. There was no deception ; her 
life was scarcely saved. I say there is not a single 
act of heroism, or courage, or self-sacrifice, or states- 
manship, or ambition in man that cannot be equalled 
or eclipsed by some similar act in women — Semira- 
mis, Boadicea, Artemisia, Joan of Arc, Elizabeth of 
England, Katherine of Russia, &c. Caecina Paetus 
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was condemned to death by Claudius, and sent to 
sea in a boat, with his wife Arria, to destroy him- 
self ; but when it came to the point his courage 
failed him. Possibly he was sea-sick, and that 
would unman Achilles himself. So Arria, to give 
him courage (wife courage, not Dutch courage), 
took the sword, and slowly passed it into her heart, 
saying : * Non dolet, Paete ' — * It does not hurt, 
dear Paetus.' Now, is there any more touching act 
of heroism in history than this ? I don't know ot 
one. I think a wife may safely ask her lord ind 
master. Are there any of you husbands who would 
do as much, or a tenth part as much, for your wife 
as Arria did for her husband ? Has any husband ever 
done this for his wife ? No, he has not, and never will. 
It is not in a husband's nature to do it ; but it is in 
a wife's nature to do it, and Arria did it, unless Pliny 
lies. If the wife had to kill herself and her courage 
failed her, the husband, no doubt, would encourage 
her to the best of his ability, and say sympatheti- 
cally, * Non dolet — it won't hurt, dear.' But would 
he kill himself to show her it didn't hurt ? Not he. 
Certainly, when good Queen Bess was to have a 
tooth taken out, and hesitated about it, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, I think it was, had a tooth taken out 
himself to show her it did not hurt. Now this, of 
course, was a pious fraud, for it did hurt infernally, 
no doubt ; but it was very nice of him, and, of 
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course, he had his reward — another bishopric, per- 
haps. But poor Arria, what reward did she get ? 
Undying fame. But she never thought of that ; 
she thought only of Paetus. * Many waters will not 
wash away love ; neither can the floods drown it.' 

The social ambition of women is far greater 
than the social ambition of men. Seldom, if ever, 
you see a man try to charm everyone all round ; 
and a pretty mess he is sure to make of it if he 
does try. But many women try this Herculean 
feat, and, what is more, succeed — witness Ninon 
herself, the Marquise de Mazarin, Madame du 
Defiant, &c. 

Men say that women are more highly instructed 
according to the wit or wisdom of their lovers. 
For instance, that Madame La Fayette owed her 
wit to La Rochefoucauld ; Ninon to Voiture and 
Boileau ; Madame de S^vign^ to Bussy and de 
Retz ; Madame de Stael to Constant ; Madame 
Roland to Box ; Madame Du Ch^telet to Voltaire ; 
Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Johnson, and so on. That 
Mrs. Thrale and Madame Du Ch^telet gathered 
knowledge and inspiration from such intellectual 
giants as Voltaire and Johnson is almost certain ; 
but in the other cases I think the idea is mere 
nonsense. That any master, other than Nature, 
taught Madame de Stael how to reason, or Ma- 
dame Roland how to die, seems to me absurd. 
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I should say in nearly all these instances th.< 
conditions were actually reversed : Bussy-Rabutin ^ 
letters are as near the standard of Madame d^ 
S6vign6's as a lower boy's verses are to the heac 
master's. * Je n'ai pas touch6 i vos lettres, ma- 
dame/ he writes in reply to a hope expressed \>y 
Madame de S6vign6 that he had not altered the 
text of some of her letters he had sent to the King. 
* Le Brun ne toucherait pas k un ouvrage du Titien, 
ou ce grand homme aurait eu quelque negligence' 

How could Ninon owe any of her extraordi- 
nary celebrity to Voiture and Boileau when she 
was famous years before either of them was heard 
of? At fifteen Ninon was a celebrity ; at eighteen 
she was received as one of the acknowledged wits 
of Paris. She spoke and wrote five different lan- 
guages. She played on three different instruments, 
beautifully on the lute, and was the best dancer in 
Paris. Moli^re acknowledged himself indebted to 
her for some of his best dramatic situations. Is it 
probable that Ninon acquired one-twentieth part 
as much from Boileau and Voiture as they gained 
from her? Poor Ninon, attractive at threescore 
and ten, was philosopher as well as wit. 

Qu'un vain espoir ne vienne point s'ofTrir, 
Qui puisse dbranler mon courage ; 

Je suis en ige de mourir ; 
Que ferais-je ici davantage ? 
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she wrote the night before she died, not being able 
to sleep. No doubt she knew how to die. Can 
man or woman do more ? 

When Queen Elizabeth was dying she had her 
band summoned to her ante-chamber next her 
bedroom, and when she felt the supreme moment 
approaching she told the musicians to strike up 
her favourite air and so play her into Paradise. I 
wonder what the air was. 

*L'Etat c'est moi,' conveys a grand idea of 
man's individual omnipotence in a few words, but 
in the case of Le Roi Soleil, who invented it, 
probably it would have been much nearer the 
tnith to say, * L'Etat c'est Madlle. de La Valli^re,' or 
Madame de Montespan, or Madlle. de Fontanges, 
or Madame Solidity, as he called the widow 
Scarron, according to the succeeding incidents of 
his reign. 
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* UXE cour sans femme, c'est une ann^e sans 
printemps, un printemps sans roses/ said le Roi 
Chevalier, and to prove it he founded the order of 
Maids of Honour, who during the next hundred 
and fifty years more or less pulled the strings and 
moved the puppets on the stage of the Court of 
France. 

Francis was a devoted worshipper at the shrine 
of beauty, but, alas ! poor man, his cult cost him dear. 

When the seven wise men were consulted by 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, they at once agreed 
that they saw but two beautiful things in the 
world — roses and women ; and but two good ones 
— women and wine. I wonder what the seven 
wise virgins would have said if they had been 
consulted. Would they have agreed that men 
were the only beautiful and only good thing in 
the world ? No ; I don't think they would. Their 
reply would have been a little * Girtonish,' I fancy. 
Probably their seven companions would have been 
more indulgent ; but then, alas ! they were foolish. 



Beauty — what is Beauty ? Don't be afraid, I am 
not going to presume to define it : as well define 

^ rainbow. 

Tell me where is Fancy bred ? 
In the heart ? or in the head ? 

Well Beauty is Fancy ; but whether bred in 
the head or in the heart I can't say. It is quite a 
personal matter ; even more personal to the one 
who admires than to the one who is admired. 

What a man loves is beautiful in his eyes ; but 
it may not be beautiful in anyone else's eyes — in 
fact, It may not be beautiful at all. 'Quisquis 
amat Ranam, Ranam putat esse Dianam.' * De- 
mandez a ce crapaud ce que c'est que la beauts ; il 
vous r^pondra que c'est sa crapaude.' Frog 
looking at Froggie no doubt believes it is Diana 
herself. That is to say, if a frog believes any- 
thing. 

Love we know is blind, in the sense that it 
cannot see rightly the object of its worship. 
* Love renders invisible what we see, and shows us 
what has no existence.' The lover does not see 
flaws and infirmities that are visible to all the 
world besides, but sees charms and perfections that 
nobody in the world but himself can detect. 

* Pro Junone nubem.' How often do we see a 
man who thinks he is em.bracing Juno when in 
fact it is only a cloud ! That is very common. 
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Beauty, of course, is various as the climes of 
the earth. Ask a Hottentot what is his idea of 
beauty and he will point to the Hottentot Venus 
with lips, and — and — but we won't go into par- 
ticulars. 

Ask a Chinaman the same question, and he will 
point to the tottering lily with feet two inches 
long, and a face a quarter of an inch thick in 
paint. 

But the Hottentot would not admire the totter- 
ing lily; neither would John Chinaman admire 
the Hottentot Venus. The whole thing is fancy. 
Whilst the Chinese admire deformed feet and the 
Zulus enormous lips, the Persians fix their admira- 
tion on moles. 

Their musky locks have each a spell. 
Each hair itself ensnares the heairt. 
Their moles are irresistible 
And rapture to the soul impart. — Hafiz. 

To Nelson beauty meant Lady Hamilton ; to 
his sailors it meant Poll or Sue on the * common 
hard' at Portsmouth. But however tastes may differ, 
it is certain that Hottentot Venus, tottering Lily, 
Froggie, each delights to be told that her personal 
beauty is her chief attraction. 

It is easy to understand, says Madame Necker, 
why a woman may to most people appear beautiful, 
but it is impossible to find the reason why she 
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should appear more attractive to one person than 
to another. It is as impossible to explain the secret 
sympathy that exists between our organs and the 
objects that appeal to them as it would be to 
explain why one man prefers red to black, and 
another black to red. 

Old authorities enumerate thirty points that 
are necessary to make a perfect beauty. I will 
enumerate them in French : trois blanches, trois 
noires, trois rouges, trois longues, trois courtes, 
trois larges, trois ^troites, trois grosses, trois d^li^es, 
trois petites. 

Connoisseurs may allot them as they like. I 
think it might be rather a good puzzle for the 
puzzle papers. I have the solution, so am afraid I 
cannot compete. Whoever invented these thirty 
points in a perfect woman might have saved 
himself the trouble. It means nothing. It may 
be very ingenious and imply a careful study of the 
female form divine ; but it means nothing. 

In a book called * Ce que c'est qu'une Parisienne,' 
by L^on Gozlan, we have the following pretty 
account of the distribution of charms to the female 
sex by a fairy. 

To the Castilian, long and black hair with 
which she might almost make a mantilla. 

To the Italian, eyes bright and ardent as a 
midnight eruption of Vesuvius. 
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To the Turk, a form round as the moon, and 
soft as eider-down. 

To the English, Aurora Borealis to glorify or 
paint her cheeks, her lips, and her shoulders. 

To the German, beautiful teeth, and an earnest 
heart, profoundly inclined to love. 

To the Russian, the distinction of a queen. 

Afterwards she gave gaiety to the Neapolitan, 
wit to the Irish, good sense to the Fleming. 

But when this good fairy, who had served out 
all these female attractions to the daughters of 
Eve, had exhausted all her treasures, an attractive 
little figure came tripping up, and asked for her 
share. * And who are you, dear ? ' said the good 
fairy, rather surprised. * Oh, Tm a Parisienne,' 
said the little lady. * I am so sorry,' said the F^e, 
* but I have given everything away to your sisters ; 
I have .actually nothing left' This caused great 
grief to the petitioner, so much so that the fairy 
took pity on her, and calling the other recipients 
of her bounty together, put it to them whether, as 
she had been so generous to them, they would not 
give a portion of her gifts to the little stranger, 
which they agreed to do. They each gave her a 
share of the fairy's gifts, hence the Parisienne, who, 
we are told, combines in a sufficient degree all 
that makes womankind delightful. 

The American was not present when these 
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good things were being served out, for the very- 
good reason that in that good fairy's time she 
hadn't been invented yet ; but she was equal to the 
occasion. She had no idea of being left out in the 
cold. Like those fine old Milesian families who 
had a boat of their own at the Flood, she got a fairy 
of her own, and told her to take the Parisienne for 
a model, and see if she could not improve upon 
her. Hence the Am^ricaine. Whether the Ameri- 
can fairy was successful in fulfilling the instructions 
of her fair client I must leave to better judges to 
decide ; but there is no doubt both original and 
copy are very nice. Many of my readers, no 
doubt, have heard a very irresistible champion in 
the lists of beauty recite the story of the only 
royal alliance that, as far as I am aware, has ever 
been celebrated in America. I am bound to say 
it is not encouraging. * Better luck next time,' as 
the dentist cheerfully remarked when he pulled 
out the wrong tooth, and proceeded to pull out 
the right one. A certain crowned head, from a 
kingdom that shall be nameless, came on earth to 
find a wife. First he visited England, where he 
found the ladies very charming, and he was just 
going to deliver himself into their hands, when 
something induced him to try Paris. H^re he 
found them still more delightful, and again he was 
on the point of offering his hand and his heart, it 
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such an article is to be found where he came : 
when he again changed his mind and went to 
York. Here he found absolute perfection 
drawbacks at all. He cartie, saw, and was 
quered ; proposed and was accepted ; married 
was done for. Even perfection has a thorn s< 
where : in a month he wished himself back ir 
warm, and — as so many of our friends seem 
on going there — we will hope, comfortable hoi 
Whether his bride accompanied him we 
not told. Probably she preferred Paris. 
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VII 

A LADY was pointing out to an artist the beauties 
of his picture ; he interrupted her, saying, * Madam, 
the beauty is in the picture,' and of course he was 
right. * It is more polite to admire than to praise ; ' 
it is more complimentary to say, * What a lovely 
picture ! ' than to say, * What beautiful trees ! ' * What 
a lovely sky ! ' * What perfect chiaroscuro ! ' &c. &c. 
It is the ensemble that constitutes the beauty of 
a picture or a woman, not the details. Nobody 
is perfectly happy, and nothing is perfectly beauti- 
ful, not even Venus herself. There is sure to 
be a flaw somewhere, great or small. A lady 
^ith all her thirty points perfect might not, and 
probably would not, be one-tenth as attractive 
^s one whose whites were all black, and blacks 
^11 white, her longs all short, and her shorts all 

^ong, &c. 

Beauty cannot be measured by a tape or drawn 

*^y rule. It is variety that charms, not sameness ; 

^* Women were all beautiful in the same way, they 

^ould get very little admiration. It is impossible 
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to give a true description of a woman's attrac- 
tions, because every man would describe them in 
a different way. What to one man may be irre- 
sistible, to another may appear no attraction at 
all. Whilst one man may admire her for hef 
expression, another for her grace, another for other 
charms, a fourth may admire her for her style, 
simply because she is chic. 

* Ce que vous avez, ce n'est pas de la gr^ce, ce 
n'est pas du charme, c'est du style.* A woman 
may have a lovely skin, eyes, nose, figure — lovely 
everything, in fact ; but still may be a complete 
failure. She may be wanting in the one thing 
that everyone, man and woman, recognises, but 
which nobody, man or woman, can define, * le je 
ne sais quoi.* 

The women of Seiras were so famed for their 
beauty that Mahomet would never go there, be- 
cause he feared that having once seen them his 
soul would never enter Paradise. Evidently they 
had the * je ne sais quoi.' 

Les amants lui restaient fiddles, 
C'est elle qui les renvoyait : 
Elle aimait des ardeurs nouvelles, 
Un vieil amour lui ddplaisait : 
£t chacun, le chagrin dans Time, 
De son coeur n'ayant plus I'emploi, 
Disait : H^as ! une autre femme 
N*aura pas son ^Je ne sots ^uot\* 



femmes qui cherchez k faire 
Des conqu^tes matin et soir, 

En vain vous passez, pour nous plaire, 
Des heures k votre miroir. 
Elegance, grice, nature, 
Regards, soupirs de bon aloi, 
Velours, parfums, et crinoline, 
Rien ne vaut un /e ne sous quoi! 

A woman can be beautiful only in one way ; 
but she can be pretty in a hundred ways. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is the pretty 
woman who has the * je ne sais quoi.' 

Everyone knows how attractive a sweet voice 
is— probably woman's greatest charm. The voices 
of some women are so pleasant that men love them 
before they see them — voices sweet enough to 
melt the wax in Ulysses' ears, so sweet that they 
belie their words. 

So sweetly she bade me Adieu, 

1 thought that she bade me- return. 

So probably she did. 

Byron says some women lie so sweetly that 
nothing becomes them so much as falsehood. 
But to be successful in that line, the sinner must 
have a voice like Manon Lescaut. It was Cleo- 
patra's sweet voice that attracted Anthony. Plu- 
tarch tells us she used to have chaffing matches 
with him, and that he, trying to imitate and keep 
pace with her, although on his merits and doing 
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his level best, was like a heavy-armed foot sold i 
trying to manoeuvre round a Scythian horseman. 

It was said of Aspasia's voice that it was so so 
and sweet that when she spoke one might fancy / 
was the Syren's. But it does not much signify what 
it is — voice, look, movement, there is always a some- 
thing indefinite, grace, charm, or style, the * je ne 
sais quoi,' that ignites the sacred spark, and causes 
it to flare up into a flame. But great and irresist- 
ible as is the charm of a pretty voice, we all know 
how charming a woman pan be without it. 

Eyes are beautiful we know, there is no resist- 
ing them, when skilfully employed. 

Her eyes she disciplined exactly right, 

Both when to wink and when to show the white. 

But eyes alone don't constitute beauty. La Belle 
Aveugle, mistress of Francis II. of France, was one 
of the most beautiful women of her day. 

Zenobia had such beautiful teeth that the> 
looked like pearls, not teeth. ' Tantum candor ir 
dentibus, ut margaritas eam putares habere, nor 
dentes.' But we may be sure she did not owe 
her irresistible attractions to her teeth alone. 

Fair tresses man's imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty leads them with a single hair. 

Of many * a fair one with the golden locks ' it 
may be said that, like Samson, her strength is in 
her hair. But hair alone does not mean beauty. 



Helen shaved her head in lamentation for her 
sister Clytemnestra and still looked beautiful ; and 
so did Mary Queen of Scots, if she was ever 
beautiful. It is so difficult to know. Certainly 
the only authenticated likeness we have of her, a 
miniature by Janet, belonging to Her Majesty 
the Queen, that used to hang in her grandson 
Charles I.'s bedroom, is not beautiful ; anything 
but. It represents rather a pasty-faced woman, 
with sandy hair, thick features and a fat nose. 

Beautiful ears have a good deal to answer for. 
They are very attractive ; but still a woman can be 
very attractive with very ordinary ears. It has been 
remarked that if Cleopatra's nose had been a little 
longer or a little shorter, a little more snubby or a 
little more aquiline, the whole history of the Roman 
world might have been altered. Augustus would 
not have seen the birth of Christ, or Tiberius His 
crucifixion. 

Fortunately no two men agree about female 
beauty. To some size means beauty, the opulent 
nature of Rubens or even Jordaens ; these are 
generally little men with large hearts. Others 
5^ain prefer the highly finished miniature — as 
was said of one famous beauty, who, like the 
Venus de Medicis, was below the standard, that 
*her mother made her small in order to make her 
perfect' 
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I think there is no doubt that Helen must have 
been the most beautiful woman the world has ever 
seen. Evidently the ancients thought so, for she 
is the only woman to whom a Jovian parentage is 
allowed. . 

It is said that Jove, being in doubt whether to 
make a goddess or to make a woman, at last turned 
out a combination of the two. 

Dum dubitat faceretne Deam faceretne puellam 
Jupiter, ecce Dea es facta, puella simul. 

We have no very elaborate detail of her beauty, 
and it is not wanted : detail would spoil the 
picture. Beauty, as I said before, is not in the 
details, but in the complete picture. 

Helen, like Aspasia, Diane de Poitiers, Ninon, 
and other famous women, owed nothing to art — 
her skin, even without washing (but they were very 
tubby in those days), was brilliant ; long and very 
white neck, she was the daughter of Leda and the 
Swan, and Pausanias says he saw the egg in which 
she came into the world suspended by ribbons on 
a temple in the city of Amyclae in Lacedaemon ; 
* Cruribus optimis, ore pusillo,' beautiful limbs and 
a very small mouth. The most beautiful thing in 
the Temple of Diana was a cup of white gold 
modelled from the breast of Helen, mentioned with 
such enthusiasm by several authors. 
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It is related that some ladies having asked 
Zeuxis to paint them a likeness of Helen, he did 
not refuse, but he examined each one of them 
very carefully, and when he had made up his mind 
what was most beautiful in each, then he began 
his Helen. 

Probably the greatest triumph that beauty ever 
achieved was that gained by Helen over the old 
Trojan chiefs. They were bewailing the sacrifice 
of their country for a woman, when Helen ap- 
proached — directly they set their eyes on her all 
regret was over. They agreed at once that no 
blame could be attached either to Greeks or 
Romans for fighting in such a cause. 

They cried. No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms. 
What winning graces, what celestial mien ! 
She moves a goddess and she walks a Queen. 

But it was not Helen's eyes, throat, limbs, bust, 
&c., that constituted the irresistible charm of 
Helen. You may be sure that it was the * Je ne 
sais quoi.' Her famous nepenthe was simply the 
irresistible fascination of her * Je ne sais quoi.' It 
was this that constituted the cestus or zone of 
Venus, this gave beauty, grace, and elegance when 
worn even by the most deformed. 

Probably the most detailed description the 
ancients give us of female beauty is that of 
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Aspasia. When young she had a tumour on the 
chin ; she was healed by the intervention of Venus, 
and she became the most beautiful woman of her 
day. Fair curly hair, large eyes, nose slightly 
aquiline, small ears, delicate skin, tint of roses and 
lilies, lips beautifully red, teeth whiter than snow, 
feet and hands perfect, a voice so soft and sweet 
that when she spoke you might fancy it was the 
Siren's. She disliked jewels and ornaments, 
and preserved her beauty till nearly the age of 
eighty. 

Joan of Aragon — sixteenth century — is de- 
scribed by the philosopher Niphus as an instance of 
perfect beauty in a woman. See also the novels 
of Mile, de Scud^ry. 

Flora, the mistress of Pompey, a lady of good 
family but not very good conduct, must have been 
almost as beautiful as Helen. Wherever she went, 
we are told, she was attended by hundreds of ad- 
mirers and flatterers ; so great was her beauty and 
her reputation that ambassadors from the far 
countries took more pleasure in describing the 
beauty and charms of Flora than the glory of 
the Roman Republic. She repaired the walls of 
Rome at her own expense and left the Roman 
people her heirs. 

It is impossible to know to what extent the 
great pictures and statues of antiquity represent the 
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individuals whose names they bear. The Venus 
of Cnidus, supposed to be the most beautiful statue 
in the world, was an exact copy of the mistress 
of Praxiteles. 

Pliny says that the Venus Anadyomene of 
Apelles was the portrait of Campaspe, mistress of 
Alexander the Great. Phryne was the model for no 
end of goddesses. Apelles painted two pictures of 
Venus ; one picture represented the upper half, a 
kit-cat — the other the lower half, I suppose a cat- 
kit. In neither case could any artist be found 
bold enough to finish the picture. 

It was a joke somewhat of the nature of 

Virgirs 

Sic vos non vobis. 

Janet the painter, in the time of Francis I., 
appears to have tried a similar practical joke. In 
the Exhibition of Fair Women is a very curious 
picture of Diane de Poitiers painted down to the 
waist — apparently he expected someone to paint 
the half below the waist I don't know whether it 
has been done. 

Apelles painted two pictures of Venus ; one 
termed the Anadyomene, the other for the inhabi- 
tants of Cos. Alexander paid the inhabitants of 
Cos one hundred talents (nearly 20,000/.) for their 
picture, so that Gainsborough and Sir Joshua prices 
were reached three thousand years ago. 
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The ancients said that Venus owed much of 
her celebrity to Apelles, that but for him we should 
not have heard so much of the Queen of Beauty. 
It is quite possible : undoubtedly Charles I. owes 
a great deal of the sentimental interest attaching 
to him, to Vandyke's portraits.^ 

Seeing her statue in the temple of Cnidus, 
Venus appears to have been astonished at the 
fidelity with which Praxiteles had chiselled her 
beauties. 

Oui, je me montrai toute nue 
Au dieu Mars, au bel Adonis, 
A Vulcain m^me, et j'en rougis : 
Mais PraxitMe, oil m'a-t-il vue ? 

Not very complimentary to her husband, per- 
haps : but that, I suppose, was the fashion in 
Olympus. 

Later on Justin Martyr said of the Pagans that 
they adored the mistresses of their painters. Of 
course this is true, even of Raphael. The sister of 
Alexander VI., very handsome, but very dissolute, 
sat for a likeness of the Virgin. If anyone could 
paint beauty it should be Leonardo, but yet Lisa 

* Si nunquam Venerem Cois pinxisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub sequoreis ilia lateret aquis. 

(or) 
Si Venerem Cois nunquam posuisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub sequoreis ilia jaceret aquis. 
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^^1 Giocondo or La ELelle Ferronnifere is not every- 
^rie's ideal of beauty. 

In Pagan days every beautiful female form 

Pa.inted or sculptured was called Venus. In the Re- 

^^.issance every lovely woman was called the Virgin. 

Rachel was beautiful and well-favoured. Abi- 

Ssiil was * of a beautiful countenance.' Bathsheba 

"Was ' very beautiful to look upon.* Esther was 

* fair and beautiful' 

In discussing beauty we confine ourselves to 
female beauty, of course. In men beauty counts 
for comparatively little ; in women it counts for 
everything. No woman has swayed the world for 
good or bad who was not in some way or another 
beautiful. There have been beautiful men, no 
doubt, but their beauty has not much swayed the 
world. 'Commend not a man for his beauty; 
neither abhor him for his outward appearance.' * In 
Israel was not so beautiful a man as Absalom ;' but 
he was not a wise man. Paris no doubt was 
beautiful, and then he was under the especial 
patronage of Venus : when he came to court Helen 
he had a statue of Venus, his patroness, high raised 
on the poop of his vessel. But, as everyone knows, 
male beauty is not a factor to be despised. It may 
not be of the same value as in the days of the 
Olympian games, when men were crowned for it ; 
but still it is a gift from the gods. 
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Nor thou despise the charms 

With which a lover golden Venus arms ; 

Soft moving speech and pleasing outward show 

No wish can give them, but the gods bestow. 

In the days of Fable heroines led adventurous 
lives ; but so they have in all times — in fact, 
adventures make the heroine. Cyrus complained 
in his early readings that none of his instructors 
introduced to his notice a heroine that was without 
reproach. 

Apollo decreed .that no woman should claim 
the title of *heroine who had been carried off more 
than once. I don't call that half a heroine. Helen 
was called HsvraXeKrpoSy because like the wife of 
Bath- 
since fifteen in triumph had she led 
Five captive husbands from the church to bed. 

But even these famous ladies were nothing to 

* la fiancee du Roi de Garbe : ' 

Veuve de huit galants, il la prit pour pucelle, 
Et dans son erreur par la belle 
Apparemment il fut laissd. 

Rousseau says *old age is the purgatory of 
women.' I don't think so. According to my ex- 
perience, old women are as a rule charming — and 
very happy — much more charming than old men, 
and much happier ; though of course there are some 
who can't refrain from occasionally shedding a 
tear or two over * les plaisirs de ses beaux jours/ 
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Amour, tu as ^t^ mon maitre, 
Je f ai servi sur tous les dieux. 
Oh ! si je pouvais deux fois naitre, 
Comme je te servirais mieux ! 

The beauty of an old woman is in her gentle 
ways — ^ for that she is gentil that doth gentil dedis ' 
— her sympathies, her love. The beauty of an old 
man, Solomon tells us, is in his white hair ! Now, 
white hair is not always a great attraction ; certainly 
men do not seem to value it much, as they try to 
escape it, by wearing a wig or using cosmetics. 

Poor Helen lived too long ; she lost her beauty. 
She could not bear looking at her mirror, when she 
was old, without shedding tears, saying * that now 
having escaped so many ravishers, Time had 
ravished her away from herself ^ 

Lais of Corinth was just the same ; grown old, 
she gave up her glass to Venus, saying : * 

Qualis sum nolo, 
Qualis eram nequeo. 

What I am I would not be, 
What I was I cannot be. 

We know from De la Roche's pictures what a 
shock it was to Queen Elizabeth to see herself in 
her glass after many years. 

It is true that up to a certain age women do 

* Flet quoque ut in speculo rugas conspexit aniles 
Tyndaris, et secum cur sit bis rapta requirit. 
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try to make themselves younger than they are ; 
but why shouldn't they? They have a very good 
argument for trying to cheat time. Eve was not 
born. She never knew infancy — Jike Topsy, 
* Guess she growed.* She was sixteen years old 
when she awakened at the side of her husband. 
Therefore women justly argue that their first sixteen 
years don't count Their seventeenth is their first 
birthday. A lady of forty-five is then in reality 
twenty-nine. 

A woman is as young as she looks ; she may be 
thirty and look forty, or she may be forty and look 
thirty. In England the latter is much more fre- 
quently the case ; but if a woman is thirty and 
feels thirty, but looks forty, why she should not do 
all that art and science can teach her to make her 
look thirty, I can't see. 

It is said that when the Almighty was providing 
Adam with a wife He cast him into a deep sleep, 
as He knew that once she was in existence he would 
never have any more peace. But that is unkind. 

We are never told how Adam felt when he 
awoke after the removal of his rib. It would be 
rather a serious operation, even in these days of 
anaesthetics. 

That women do impose on themselves, and try 
to impose on others about their age, there is no 
doubt A lady of forty was assuring Cicero that 
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she was only thirty. * I am sure it is true/ said 
Cicero, * for this is the tenth year you have told me 
exactly the same thing.* 

' I was the other day/ said Montesquieu, * in a 
society where I was considerably amused. There 
were women of all ages ; one of eighty, one of 
sixty, one of forty, who had a niece of twenty or 
twenty-two. Some instinct led me to the latter, 
and she whispered to me : 

* What do you think of my aunt, who, at her 
age, would have lovers, and even act the beauty ? ' 
* She is wrong/ I said, * that r61e only suits you/ 
A few minutes after I found myself near the aunt, 
who said to me : * What do you think of that 
woman, who is at least sixty, and has passed to-day 
more than an hour at her toilet ? ' * It is lost 
labour/ I said ; * a woman must have your charms 
to think of such a thing.* I went to this wretched 
woman of sixty, and I pitied her in my heart 
when she whispered to me : * Can there be any- 
thing so ridiculous i You see that woman, who is 
eighty years old, and who is wearing ribbons 
couleur defeu ; she wishes to be thought young, and 
indeed she succeeds, for she is approaching second 
childhoo d ! * * Good heavens,* said I to myself, 
* is it possible that we can only see what is ridicu- 
lous in others } ' But as I wished to continue my 
amusing study, I said to myself, * We have risen 
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enough ; let us now descend a little, and begin 
with the old lady who is at the top.* 

'Madam, you are so extraordinarily like the 
lady I was just now talking to, that I cannot 
help thinking you must be her sister. I believe 
you must be very nearly the same age.' 

* Indeed, my dear sir,' she said, 'you are not 
far wrong : when one of us dies the other ought to 
feel much alarmed ; I don't think there is more 
than two days' difference in our age.' 

When I left the decrepit old lady, I went to the 
one of sixty. * I must ask you, dear madam, to settle 
a wager that I have just made. I have argued that 
that lady,' pointing to the lady of forty, ' and* you 
are of the same age.' 

* Upon my word,' she said, * I do not think there 
is six months' difference between us.' 

All right ; now the affair is getting really inter- 
esting. I descended again, and went to the lady of 
forty. ' Madam, tell me, I pray, is it a mere pleasantry 
that you call that young lady at the other table your 
niece? You are, I am sure, quite as young as she 
is ; there is, in fact, a kind of faded expression in her 
face that certainly you have not got ; and then the 
brilliant colour that shows beneath your skin ! ' 

* Listen,' she said, * you are not the first who has 
been puzzled in this matter. I am her aunt, it is 
true, but her mother was at least twenty-five years 
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older than I ; we were not by the same parents. 

I have heard my late sister say that her daughter 

and I were born the same year.' 

* It is exactly what I should have supposed, 
Madam, and it is no wonder I was puzzled.* 

People talk of Love and Friendship as if they 
were much the same sentiment; As well compare 
an ortolan with a sparrow. Love is divine, it 
descends from heaven. Friendship is of the earth, 
earthy. But then so is asparagus, and many other 
things that give us a great deal of pleasure. 

Comme la Rose la plus belle, 
L'amour n'a qu'une floraison ; 
Mais Tamiti^ dest rimmortelle 
Qui fleurit en toute saison. 

Ninon used to say she loved everyone she 
esteemed, but she did not esteem everyone she 
loved. This looks as if she considered love secon- 
dary to friendship. She defined love as a 
'transitory state, founded entirely on the illusion of 
the senses ; a caprice only ; a fortuitous sensation, 
the continuance of which depends neither on our- 
selves nor on others ; subject to inconstancy, to 
disgust, and frequently to repentance.* She did not 
think much of the wisdom of men. * Finding it 
impossible,* she said, * to make them wise, I have 
tried to make them happy.' She used to say 
that as this passion takes its rise merely from an 
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accidental turn of mind, or a critical disposition oi 
humours, it did not denote the least merit in the 
object beloved, and was therefore no sort of com- 
pliment to it. * Don't seek for friendship in a 
woman,' she said, * but an agreeable mistress.' 

It is really as difficult to say what love is as 
what friendship is. Esteem, admiration even, is 
not love. Esteem is too cold ; indeed, it is a 
reproach to love. It is mixing water with 182c 
Port * Fantaisie n'est pas amour/ What is love ? 

Chacun doit deux tributs, sa franchise et sa vie ; 
Mais le temps de payer est dans la main du sort, 
£t Tamour a son heure aussi bien que la mort 

Love, which is one effect of the beautiful, rules 
werything. It infuriates the lion on the plains 
and the monk in the cloister ; Polyphemus in his 
cave, Neptune in cold water, Pluto in hot. Love 
has produced the noblest results amongst mortals, 
and the most disgraceful. In Rome were two 
temples — one dedicated to Virtue, the other to 
Honour ; there was no way into the former except 
through the latter. Alas ! neither was the Temple 
of Venus. Hundreds of thousands of times love 
has been the cause of self-sacrifice than which 
mortal man or woman can make no greater. On 
the other hand it has, in hundreds of thousands 
of cases, stifled every feeling of honour and gene- 
rosity, and nourished every kind of treachery ajid 
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deceit. In the court of love, nan Iiospes ab tiospite 
iuiusy no one is safe, every prize is considered 
lawful. 

A man who would not deprive his friend of a 
sixpence, who would shudder at the shadow of a 
falsehood, who would on every occasion display 
generosity and honour of the most elevated kind, 
will not hesitate, when impelled by love, to do as a 
matter of course, with alacrity and design, what 
for any other reason it would be impossible for him 
to do. 

It 13 of no use discussing the question, because 
it is so. When it is a question of love, honour, 
reason, self-interest go for nothing ; they do not 
weigh in the balance. Self-interest is generally 
allowed to be the most important element that in- 
fluences man's actions. It does not stand a moment 
in competition with love. As an example read 
the story of the Duke d'Angoulfime, afterwards 
Francis I., heir to Louis XII., and of Mary, wife to 
Louis, sister of Henry VIII., as told by Brantdme. 

What lost a world and bade a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye. 
Yet be the soft Triumvir's fault forgiven : 
For this how many lose not earth, but heaven, 
Consign their soul to man's eternal foe. 
And seal their own to save a wanton's woe ? 

Venus was goddess of beauty, mother of love, 
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queen of laughter, mistress of the graces and of 
pleasure. Her worship was universal. Temples 
and statues were raised to her in every kingdom. 
The myrtle, the apple, the dove, the swan, the 
sparrow were sacred to her. The worship of 
Venus, in other words to /caXov, * the beautiful,' is 
no doubt the most universal worship that has 
existed. Everyone worships the beautiful in some 
shape or another. Venus was always represented 
by the ancients as possessing far more extensive 
jurisdiction than any of the other deities. One 
ruled in the air, another in the ocean, another by 
the land ; but she is omnipresent, omnipotent. 

The ancients nevfer wearied of paying homage 
to the goddess by whose influence mankind alone 
existed. There is only one cult that has come 
down to us from the many gods of the heathen, 
and that is the worship of Venus ; not the worship 
of mere pleasure, but the worship of the beautiful, 
of the TO /caXoVy wherever it exists in nature or in 
art. 

* Le beau est la splendeur du vrai.' Whence did 
the truth spring ? Whence proceeded the inspira- 
tion of the beautiful? Did truth descend from 
heaven and create the beautiful on earth ? Or did 
the beautiful rise from the earth, as Venus did from 
the sea, and soar aloft to heaven ? It does not 
much signify. * Erst wahr, dann schon * (first 
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truth, then beauty), said Goethe. The revelation 
of the truth was made to mankind in the days of 
fable, when gods and goddesses walked and talked 
with mortals in the groves of Ida or Olympus; 
when any man or woman you met might be a god 
or a goddess ; when, if you entered a grove or 
bathed in a river, you might tumble over a nymph 
or a satyr, or perhaps an Olympian. 

How delightful, like Baucis and Philemon, to 
open your doors to receive strangers, when enter 
Jupiter himself and his attendant. Mercury. Cer- 
tainly the Olympians were not always very agree- 
able guests, and doubtless many an outraged 
mortal often wished the god was a mortal that he 
could kick him out. 

In the whole of Olympus there were only 
two respectable Olympiennes, Juno and Minerva. 
They were very dignified and noble, grands poseurs ; 
but even about them there was some little scandal. . 
All the rest were abominable. To talk of the 
virtue of the gods and goddesses is absurd ; as 
well talk of the virtue of Nero or Heliogabalus. 
Clemens Alexandrinus reproaches the pagans with 
the impurity of their gods. Lucan still more so. 
* La Belle H^lene ' and * Orph^e aux Enfers * are 
scarcely caricatures of these very shady deities. 

The inextinguishable laughter of the gods 
and goddesses at that foul Southern legend of 
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the steel net made by Vulcan to entrap his erring 
wife! 

The King of the Gods hanging his wife out of 
Heaven by a gold chain, with a heavy anvil at- 
tached to her feet, because she presumed to protest 
against his irregularities, and kicking his son out 
of Heaven, and breaking his leg because he took 
his mother's part, have a flavour of Seven Dials 
rather than of Olympus. 

The author of the article on *The Greater 
Gods of Olympus* calls Venus an exotic deity, 
and says she is nowhere recognised by Homer in 
Achaean lands ; but I think it would puzzle even 
Mr. Gladstone to say in what country Venus is 
exotic, and if Homer does not recognise her it is 
very ungrateful of him, for she was his maker. 

If the worship of Venus, of the Beautiful, was 
the most popular and most universal in the 
heathen world, so it is now, and so it always 
will be. 

The worship of Venus is the worship of *la 
splendeur du vraL* Can any worship be more 
worthy the zeal of civilised man ? To call the 
great goddess of Truth and Love and the Beautiful 
an exotic is absurd. As well call her a parallel- 
ogram at once, as Daniel 0*Connell did the fish- 
wife who slanged him. 

Venus made Homer, inasmuch as Venus made 
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the Trojan war, and Homer sang it ; but where 
would the song have been without the theme ? It 
was all on account of that unfortunate apple. 
Curious that it should always be an apple ! Paris 
gave the apple to Venus in exchange for the 
most beautiful woman in the world, and in order 
to be revenged on Paris for so doing, Juno and 
Minerva persecuted the Trojans through ten long 
years with implacable hatred. But for Venus's 
promise there would have been no Trojan war, no 
Iliad, no Odyssey, no Homer. 

But poor Venus had her troubles. When she 
was wounded by Diomed in an attempt to assist 
Paris in his fight with Menelaus, she flew weeping 
to Jove, but he laughed at her : * What have you to 
do with war ? ' said he. * That is not your business ; 
faites Tamour.* 

There is no gem without its flaw, at least 
jewellers say so ; and even in Venus, goddess of 
Love and Beauty, there was a flaw. 

One of the 'supers' in Olympus, I think it 
was Tiresias — but no, it was not him, his indis- 
cretion, for which Juno blinded him, was even more 
serious ; I believe it was Momus — but Lempriere 
will tell us — the jester of Olympus, who being 
unable to find any fault in the body of the 
goddess, observed, as she retired, that the noise of 
her feet was too loud for the goddess of Beauty, 
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implying that she trod a little heavy, and that 
insect life and the azured hare-bell might oc- 
casionally suffer. One would have supposed that 
40J., or one month, was sufficient punishment for 
so small a matter ; but Momus was driven out of 
heaven. But considering what an immoral atmo- 
sphere he breathed in Olympus he might have 
been better out of it 

Of course in the worship of the Beautiful the 
question of pleasure enters very largely. 

In the days of the Philosophers, when men 
were not prigs and there was no Mrs. Grundy, 
they did not hesitate to preach the paramount 
claims of pleasure as the first condition of happi- 
ness. 

Socrates maintained that pleasure was the 
ultimate end in which all happiness consists. He 
believed the pleasures of the body were far greater 
than those of the mind. Pleasure, the Cyrenian 
philosophers taught, is the great aim of life. 
* Pleasure is to the mind, what good food is to the 
stomach.* Pleasure is what all creatures desire ; 
pain what they all avoid. Pleasure is no sin ; it 
is the abuse of pleasure that makes it a sin. 
Bernier goes so far as to say that abstinence 
from pleasure is a great sin. Pleasure is present. 
Neither the recollection nor the anticipation of 
pleasure can be compared to pleasure itself. It is 
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the pleasure itself that constitutes pleasure. Plea- 
sure may be all wrong, but what would the world 
be without it ? 

Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra, 
Sed faciunt vitam balnea, vina, Venus. 

The question of how much religion affects the 
character of the women we read of in history- 
is very interesting. Many argue that it does 
not affect them at all. For instance, take the 
chastity and modesty of the women in the early 
days of Rome — Lucretia, to wit. That could not 
have been the effect of religious influence, because 
their religion was distinctly unclean, the gods they 
worshipped were as impure and dissolute as it was 
possible to conceive. 

The immortals were very mortal in their weak- 
nesses ; when the goddess of Discord, angered at 
not being asked to a fashionable wedding, threw 
into the assembly the golden apple with the 
famous detur pulchriori, each goddess in Olympus 
claimed it, and it was only after a sharp feminine 
wrangle that it was yielded to the superior claims 
of Juno, Minerva, and Venus. 

'Give me the apple,' says superior Juno, * and 
you shall have empire.* 

* Give it to me,' says majestic Minerva, * and 
you shall have success in war.' 
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* Give it to me/ says Venus, lene subridens^ * and 
you shall have the most beautiful woman in the 
world/ This settled it ; and, indeed, the result was 
never doubtful, without the promise of the most 
beautiful woman in the world. No mortal who 
was not a prig could long hesitate between Venus, 
goddess of beauty, mother of love, queen of laughter, 
mistress of the graces and pleasure, * les ris, les 
jeux, les amours, et les graces,' girt with her magic 
zone that could even rekindle extinguished flames, 
gently smiling, with the confidence of assured 
victory, and Juno the terror of frisky matrons, or 
Minerva ornamented with the Gorgon's head, 
entwined with living serpents, and the head of the 
dying Medusa. 
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VIII 

A play there is, my lord, but ten words long, 
And by ten words, my lord, it is too long. 

This is true, perhaps, of nine-tenths of the writing 
of the world ; but especially is it true of everything 
that has been written about marriage. * Des 
lettres plus pleines de mots, plus vides de choses ' it 
is impossible to conceive than those written on 
this interesting subject. * Pantouflerie,' to use an 
expression of Madame de S^vign^ — nonsense and 
absurdity — is the only word that describes them. 
Is marriage a failure ? Marriage a failure ! Pan- 
touflerie ! As well ask, is eating a failure ? Man- 
kind is as likely to give up eating as to give up 
marrying. People, generally speaking, marry for 
love ; and to inquire whether it is right or wrong 
to admit the passion of love is about as sensible 
as to enter into a disquisition about thirst, and 
caution all people against drinking because some 
get drunk. The world does not always grow roses 
and lilies, but very often nettles and thistles ; and 
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those who expect to find in marriage an exception 
to these rules are fools. 

N'est pas marchand qui toujours gagne. 

Marriage would not be a lottery if everyone drew 
a prize. The marriage service begins with * dearly 
beloved/ and ends in * amazement/ and so indeed 
very often does the marriage state ; but this is not 
surprising when one considers for what very con- 
tradictory reasons people marry. How often does 
the awkward question occur to one, or both, of the 
happy pair, kneeling at the altar rails, 'Why am 
I here?' followed occasionally by the still more 
awkward question, * Ought I to be here ? ' Socrates 
used to say to young men, * You must either marry, 
or you must not marry ; in either case you will have 
cause for regret.' Certainly, poor man, marriage 
does not appear to have been a success in his case. 
He married Xantippe to try his patience and inure 
him to the malevolent reflections of mankind ; and 
she did not behave well to him exactly. 

How many wine-pots at the sage she threw, 
Who took it patiently and wiped his head. 
* Rain follows thunder,' that was all he said. 

But it is no wonder she was angry, if those were 
the only reasons he married her for. 

I think he would have done very much more to 
defeat the malevolence of mankind if he had done 
like others, and tamed his shrew. But Socrates, 
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although he was the wisest of mankind, was a 
hopeless /^j^^^r. He once stood still musing from 
morning till noon, and so on to night, when, not 
having finished, he remained immovable till the sun 
rose, when, saluting it, he went his way. If this 
wasn't pose I don't know what is. He prided 
himself on wearing old clothes, which was another 
pose. One day he was lecturing in a tattered 
cloak, when Antisthenes, a cynic philosopher, 
called out, * I see vanity through a hole/ Certainly 
Socrates was not a ladies' man. His biographer 
says he was naturally of a licentious disposition, and 
a physiognomist observed, in looking in the face of 
the philosopher, that his face was the most depraved, 
corrupted, and immodest that ever was in human 
shape. Who knows? Perhaps Xantippe was 
right, after all. But then philosophers with all their 
wisdom were sometimes extraordinarily foolish. 
Chrysippus killed himself that he might the sooner 
enjoy the pleasures of Paradise. Democritus put 
out his eyes in order that he might think more 
deeply. Aristotle drowned himself because he could 
not understand the motions of Euripus. Homer — 
but he, I suppose, was a sage rather than a philoso- 
pher — killed himself because he could not solve a 
riddle propounded by a fisherman. Sophocles killed 
himself because a tragedy of his was hissed off 
the stage. Empedocles, wishing it to be supposed 
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he was a god and had been taken up to Heaven, 
threw himself into the crater of Etna, but the 
volcano betrayed him and threw up one of his 
shoes. Diogenes lived in a tub, which was beastly, 
to say the least of it ; but * the folly of the 
wise takes the cake,' says Solomon : or, no doubt, 
he would have said so if he had said anything on 
the subject Newton had two holes cut in his door, 
one for the cat, the other for the kitten : it never 
occurred to this great philosopher that the kitten 
could go through the hole cut for the cat^ 

* Romans,' said Quintus Metellus, the Numidian, 
* if we could do without wives, surely none of us 
would chaise ourselves with such a burden ; but 
since nature has so arranged matters that it is 
impossible either tq live happily with a wife, or 
live altc^ether without one, let us secure the 
duration of our nation rather than the happiness 
of our short life.' This is not a nice way of 
putting it, but the Romans were not nice, sur cet 
article. They punished drinking wine, using false 
keys, and breaking the seventh Commandment 
equally. The laws of Pappia Poppcea of Tiberius 
forbade men of sixty and women of fifty to marry. 
I think lately we have seen a bride of eighty ; I 
swear I prefer the law of Tiberius to ours. But 
even age, the inevitable A.D., stays its approach in 
the presence of beauty. 
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Cleopatra was considerably past forty when 
she tewitched Antony. Age could not wither her, 
nor custom dull her infinite variety. Sarah was 
sixty when she fascinated the kings of Egypt and 
Gezan. 

Ninon was sixty when she fascinated the Abb6 
de Ch^teauneuf. 

Diane de Poitiers, as Brantdme tells us, was 
still lovely at sixty. 

The Ephori fined Archidamus because he 
married a small wife : they thought he would start 
a small race of kings. Lycurgus compelled the 
Spartan girls to take hard physical training that 
they might develop their muscles and have fine 
children. I think the present education of English 
girls would have pleased him ; and this opens out 
an interesting question. 

It is very generally remarked that the rising 
generation of women are physically superior to 
the rising generation of men. I believe it is true. 
Outdoor exercise, riding, lawn-tennis, golf, have 
immensely developed the physical growth of 
the girls of the period. Their lives are more 
healthy ; they don't drink, smoke, or play tricks 
with their digestion ; they are not dudes, or 
loungers, or mashers — * men loving idleness, but 
hating quiet,' who ride, and practise athletics, not 
because they like them, but because they *hate 
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quiet' When girls take to athletics they do so 
because they like them, and go into them with 
their whole hearts. What effect a generation 
of puny men and splendidly developed women 
will have on the race I can't say ; but certainly it 
looks like the decadence of a species when the 
females are physically the superior of the males. 
The reasonable explanation of this phenomenon 
that strikes so many people is, that whilst the 
women remain what they always have beep, the 
men are dwindling. This is rather gad. 

The Romans married their sisters and step- 
mothers, and used to lend their wives to their 
friends. Cato lent Marcia to Hortensius, Tibe- 
rius Nero lent Livia to Augustus ; and indeed 
one cannot altogether ignore the fact that, a 
thousand years before, Abraham was exceedingly, 
almost gushingly eager to oblige Pharaoh and 
Abimelech about Sarah. 

I am afraid that, as regards marriage, the 
Patriarchs were not more delicate than the 
Romans. But the Greeks were no better. They 
followed the practice of the Persians, who permitted 
marriage amongst the nearest blood relatives. 
Cimon, we are told, married his sister Elponice : 
and Alcibiades seems to have married more or less 
all his female relatives. The wives were sometimes 
no better than the husbands. Agiale, wife of 
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Diomed, was very bad ; so bad that Ovid, writing 
of her, could not desire his greatest enemy a worse 
fate than to have a wife like her. 

* Les beaux esprits se rencontrent' The Duke 
of Wellington going to Queen Caroline's trial was 
mobbed, and the crowd insisted on his saying, 

* God bless the Queen.' He resisted for some 
time and then said, * God bless the Queen,' adding, 

* may you all have wives like her.' 

The Lacedaemonians wished four things for 
their enemies : — 

That they might be fond of fighting. 
That they might be fond of fine clothes. 
That they might be fond of horses. - 
That they might have bad wives. 

This friendly wish about your enemies having 
bad wives seems to have been very common in the 
early history of mankind, in the Bible especially. 

See 2 Samuel xii. 7-1 1 : * And Nathan said 
unto David . . . Therefore behold I will raise up 
evil against thee out of thine own house,' etc. 

« 

Hear, mighty Jove ! and hear, ye gods on high ! 
And may their blood, who first the league confound, 
Shed like thi$ wine, distaitt the thirsty ground ; 
May all their consorts serve promiscuous lust 
.And all their race be scattered in the dust 

The Massagetes allowed plurality of husbands ; 
so do the Nairs^ now. In Lithuania lovers were 

< H 
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Openly allowed ; so they were in Sparta, at one 
time. Strabo mentions many nations who lent 
their wives to their friends ; others would kill 
their wives if their friends spoke to them. 

However, if we are to believe all that this old 
geographer relates about the marriage customs 
in Media, amongst the Troglodytes, the Baleares, 
and others, we must allow that in this matter 
* la coutume fait tout, jusqu'en Tamour ; ' and even 
a little more, too. 

How often you hear it said that marriage has 
improved a man — that it has saved him ! How 
seldom you hear it said that marriage has saved 
a woman ! Solomon says that an odious woman 
is worse after marriage than before. As he 
married about eight hundred, he had an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion. I can*t say ; but I do 
know marriage has improved many an odious man. 
Look through the number of your married acquaint- 
ances : can you deny that in nine cases out of ten 
the grey mare is in every sense the better horse — 
more witty, more accomplished, more honest, more 
unselfish, more courageous, more resourceful, more 
constant in good and evil fortune ? No, you cannot. 

Grave authors say and witty poets sing, 
That honest wedlock is a glorious thing. 

And so no doubt it is ; but of course * il y a 
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fagots et fagots/ there are marriages and marriages. 
I don't suppose anyone is fool enough to argue 
that marriage is a miraculous invention ; but up to 
date nothing better has been discovered. Only 
let some clever person invent something better, 
patent it, joint-stock it, and get some good names 
on the direction, and he will have an immense 
success. In the meantime the old method will 
prevail. 

Marions-nous, marions-nous, 
Mettons-nous la corde au cou — 

sing the young, and the old too occasionally. * La 
jeunesse est sotte, et parfois la vieillesse,' and they 
go on, young and old, putting the ropes round 
their own and each other's necks, and if occasion- 
ally they do pull them too tight for comfort or 
endurance we must hope it acts as a warning to 
others. 

Nature says, * Marry ; ' Philosophy says, * Don't' 
What are young people to do ? To the old. Dio- 
genes used to say, * You are too old to marry ' ; to 
the young he used to say, * You are not old enough 
to marry.' It is wise to deliberate, it is safer to 
delay. 

The philosophers tell the young that whether 
they marry or whether they don't they are equally 
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sure to repent ; that those who are out of the cage 
are trying to get into it, whilst those who are in it are 
trying to get out. * A handsome wife is a posses- 
sion full of jealousy and snares/ says St Chrysostom, 
not altogether a bad authority. * An ugly one is 
worse, because she is disagreeable/ says somebody 
else. * Yes/ replies another philosopher, * but 
ugliness has this advantage over beauty : the one 
lasts, the other passes away.' This almost looks 
like an incitement to marry your grandmother ; 
but then we know that this, except in the cases of 
Ninon de Lenclos and Sylvia in Gil Bias — and they 
are probably the same — is the one law, moral or 
Divine, that nobody ever wishes to break. But 
the question remains. Is it most irksome to 
support a poor wife or to endure the conceits 
and fancies of a rich one? to marry a wife 
everyone is in love with, or to marry one that no 
one cares about? Men are so strange in this 
matter : sometimes they are proud and delighted 
to see their wives admired ; at other times they 
are furious and jealous of the most trifling attention 
paid to them : positively it is impossible to know 
how to please some husbands. If his wife is dowdy, 
he wishes she was more admired : if she is much 
admired, he is angry that others should admire her 
besides himself 

Dion puts the dilemma in this way. If you 
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have a beautiful wife, you will always be jealous of 

her ; if you many an ugly one, }'ou will always 

be bored with her. You may of course transpose 

the argument If I take an ugly wife, I shan't be 

jealous ; if I take a handsome one, she won't bore 

me. The dilemma need not alarm those about to 

•marry. Fewwomen are beautiful and few are ugly, 

and therefore it is only a very small minority that 

will be affected. Moreover, beauty and virtue are 

by no means incompatible ; on the contrary, they 

very often go together ; we very often see that 

an ugly woman can be a bad one. A woman is 

not necessarily virtuous because she ugly, or 

necessarily the reverse because she's pretty. Of 

course beauty attracts temptation, and ugliness 

repels it * The fairest fruit attracts the flies, — Casta 

quam nemo rogavit.' 

* Lorsque ma femme ^tait galante, mon chagrin 
^tait de ne pas la poss^der seul ; aujourd'hui 
qu'elle est devote, mon desespoir est qu'elle 
m'appartienne.' Men are so hard to please; 

At any rate it is better to marry a shrew than 
a sheep. At least, I think the world has decided 
so, and rightly too ; but then, thank heaven, women 
are not all shrews or sheep. 

Women are not always keen to marry. * Mon 
Dieu, mon Dieu,' prayed Antoinette Bourignon, 
* grant that I may never marry.' But she was ugly, 
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* l^de k faire peur ; ' so ugly her family wished 
to kill her as a baby; and that, perhaps, may 
account for her indisposition to enter the holy 
state — ^perhaps no one ever asked her; But that 
is not likely. 

There swims no goose so grey, but soon or late 
She finds some honest gander for her mate. 

H^lorse — and there is no reason to suppose she 
was plain ; on the contrary, she was probably 
beautiful, at any rate she was clever — hated the 
idea of marriage ; she quoted St Paul, Cicero, 
Theophrastus against marriage ; she shuddered at 
the squalling of children, the songs of the nurses, 
the disorder of a nursery, &c. ; in fact, she had no 
domestic tastes. 

* Marriage,' says she, * is a useful institution ; 
justice, honour, constancy, are all on its side ; it is 
a universal source of pleasure, but rather monoton- 
ous.' She prefers love to marriage ; in fact, she 
considers that marriage is the grave of love. ' It is 
no longer love,' she says, * without arrows and with- 
out fire.' 

* Baisers froids, de fiddles l^vres, lis sans parfum, 
dit-elle. Baisers nombreux, baisers furieux, touffes 
de fleurs touffantes, dit-elle.' Poor H^loYse ! She 
sinned greatly, and suffered greatly ; but she does 
not seem to have learnt anything, or to have 
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forgotten anything. *Clarius mihi et dignius 

mihi videretur tua dici nieretrix quam illius im- 

peratrix.' 

Should at my feet the world's great master £Edl, 
Himself, his throne, his world, I'd scorn them all, 
Nor Caesar's Empress would I deign to prove ; 
No, make me mistress of the man I love. 

This is very noble, very unselfish, very natural, 
perhaps ; but it didn't answer, at least in her case. 
But then, alas ! she loved a shadow, a man she 
couldn't marry. It is not surprising women are 
often disinclined to marry. Julia of Gonzaga, wife 
of Vespasian Colonna, although beautiful when her 
husband died, swore she would never marry again. 
If she married a good husband, she said, she would 
be in constant fear of losing him. If she married 
a bad one she would be miserable till he died. 
But the argument can be reversed. A woman may 
argue thus : * If my second husband is bad I shall 
have no dread of losing him. If he is good he will 
make me happy.' Or she may say to herself, * I 
have been so happy in the marriage state I must 
marry again ! ' Or she may say, * Well ! since my 
first draw in the lottery was so bad I must try 
again. I know it is not all blanks, there are some 
prizes ; I can't have worse luck than I have had, 
chances are I shall have better. I must have 
courage.' But in this, as in most other matters. 
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arguments may be made to vary very materially. 
One married woman may ai^e thus : * This man 
loves me, but I am married ; therefore/ &c. &c 
Another may argue thus : * I ought not to love 
this man because I am married, but he loves me ; 
therefore,' &c. &c. 

For centuries the question has been debated 
with more or less bitterness, whether widows ought 
to marry again. The ancients considered widow- 
hood respectable, almost a duty to the deceased. 
He was supposed to have her affection, once and 
for ever. The Hindoos and Chinese, the former 
especially, still hold to this nonsense. It was in 
that strain Dido addressed iEneas : 

Ille meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit : ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro. 

Unfortunately she didn't stick to her text Poor 
Di Do Dum ! she is said to have been fifty when 
iEneas arrived ; she was old enough to know better. 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus and Andromeda, 
is the first widow on record. Certainly she founded 
a large and increasing order. A few years after this 
lady with the ugly name, widows began to remarry 
with great rapidity. 

It is very unnecessary and very stupid, but 
authors and poets of all ages have been fond of 
casting the shaft of ridicule at widows. It amuses 



them, I suppose, but it doesn't hurt the widows. 
That they overcome their grief with great celerity 
is true, no doubt : but I don't suppose Nature in- 
tends grief to be eternal. 

Entre la veuve d'une annde 

Et la veuve d'une joumde 
La diff(£rence est grande ; on ne croirait jamais 

Que ce fut la meme personne. 
L'une fait fuir les gens, et Pautre a mille attraits ; 
Aux soupirs vrais ou faux celle-lk s'abandonne. 

A sculptor advised a young sculpting friend to 
lose no time in completing the bust of the deceased 
husband whenever it was ordered by the inconsol- 
able widow, for he would find it absolutely certain 
that, as the days of her widowhood passed by, her 
interest in it would steadily diminish, till at length, 
if he was slow in completing it, she would very 
likely not care to possess it. Of course this is 
nonsense ; and if widows do console themselves, 
do not widowers ? Yes, indeed, twenty times 
more quickly ; in fact, it is not often they go 
through the form of ordering a bust at all. 

Widows, we are told, wed with joy, whilst 
virgins are sad. So much was this assumed to be 
the case, that the ancients would not marry widows 
on working days, or virgins on feast-days ; on feast- 
days everyone is supposed to look joyous, and all 
faces are gay. Whilst virgins are obliged, by the 
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rules of etiquette, to put on a lachrymose expres- 
sion, more or less, on their wedding day, widows 
are allowed to dispense with every grimace of the 
kind. It is not surprising women are often dis- 
inclined to marry. Husbands are not always very 
nice, and their power is very great. Caligula in 
his affectionate moments used to stroke his wife's 
head and say, * This lovely head will be cut off the 
moment I order it' He used to tell her he longed 
to put her to the torture to discover why he loved 
her so much. And there are many Caligulas 
quite as cruel, if not as absolute. 

He loved tenderly his eldest daughter, because 
she scratched and bit all other children of her age. 
(Blessed shall he be that taketh their children and 
throweth them against the wall.) 

Dion says Caligula got his cruelty from his 
nurse, who anointed her paps with blood when he 
sucked ; not from his father and mother. 

Tiberius also is said to have got his drunken- 
ness from his nurse. It is a horrid idea that 
children should get their disposition, for good or 
evil, from their nurses — especially to the English 
race, whose progeny are nourished by Hindoos, 
Hottentots, Chinese, Malays, Cingalese, &c. ; but it 
probably is not in the least true. A child brought 
up on cow's milk does not display the character- 
istics of the cow. It would be exceedingly 
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awkward if it did. A wolf may suck a goat, 
but he is still a wolf However, in all ages women 
have had strong feelings on this subject Blanche 
of Castille, mother of St. Louis, one day found 
that her baby was not hungry, and on inquiring 
she learnt that one oif the ladies, taking pity on 
the child that was crying for its food, suckled it 
Blanche thanked her for her kindness, but said she 
could not permit any woman to nourish her child 
but herself, and put her finger down its throat to 
make it sick. 

I know there are many of both sexes who think 
that the marriage tie should not be a Gordian knot 
that can be cut only by divorce — that, on the con- 
trary, three, seven, or fourteen years would be suit- 
able periods for reconsidering the situation. There 
are others who think that even hastier methods 
might be adopted with advantage. 

Ah ! que j'ai de d^pit que la loi n'autorise 

A changer de mari, comme on fait de chemise ! 

But this is. all nonsense. The cure would be worse 
than the disease. And, besides, women would 
never carry out the idea to the bitter end •; when the 
moment came for the actual * changement de mari,' 
depend upon it, many would cry off. They would 
generally decide that the ills they have are prefer- 
able, or, say, more tolerable, than some others that 
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m^t come with the ' changement de chemise.' Un- 
doubtedly many of both sexes, hoping to improve 
their lot by marriage, often discover, when too late, 
that, like .£sop's fish, they have only jumped from 
the firying-pan into the fire. 

The more you reason about the marriage state, 
<H- of any invention to replace it, the more certainly 
you will come to the conclusion that positively 
things are better as they are, and that any of these 
theoretical reforms will make things much worse. 
The mistake that men and women often make is 
to suppose that love is all that is necessary for a 
happy marriage. This is not true ; friendship and 
esteem must also have their share, and a pretty 
big share too. Marriage is not the grave of love, 
as Helolse tells us ; on the contrary, very often it is 
its berceaunette. 

Plus qo'on ne croit, ce nom d'^pouse engage, 
£t Famour est souvent un fruit de manage. 

How often a little wholesome aversion ends in 
devotion ! Look at the result of marriages amongst 
one's friends. Are not happy marriages infinitely 
more numerous than unhappy ones ? People are 
apt to look only at the unhappy and overlook the 
happy ones. How pleasant it is to see Darby and 
Joan, who for years, perhaps, have followed diver- 
gent paths, come together again in the evening of 
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life, and with friendship and esteem, and love, too, 
and mutual dependence in their hearts, hand in 
hand descend the grassy slopes that lead to the 
Elysian fields ! This happens so often that it al- 
most constitutes a rule of married life ; that is to 
say, if they have not burnt their boats, which is 
always very foolish. They meet again as if they 
, had passed their lives in the fabled island of 
Niqu^e, where people never suffer any change. 
Madame de Chevreuse, when dying, tried to fancy 
she was going to chat with her friends in the next 
world. 

Of course, love pleases more than marriage, as 
romance pleases more than history. Marriage, 
some cynics say, follows love as the smoke follows 
the flame. 

Now, if marriage is a failure, for we know it 
sometimes is ; if so many * dream in courtship and 
in wedlock wake,* what is the reason of it ? There 
are probably fifty reasons, perhaps a hundred. It 
is said it is the fault of the ladies — that they are 
cleverer at making nets than cages. I don't know, 
but certainly it is easier to catch birds than to tame 
them.. The bride sees the * corbeille de mariage,* 
and it is a dream. The wife sees the * corvee de 
mariage,' and she does not find it a dream at all, 
but a very waking reality indeed. Ovid says — and 
Ovid was an expert, according to his own account 
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at least — that woman's love is harder to retain than 
to gain.^ 

Perhaps it is ; but perhaps it is very natural it 
should be so. But are not men also cleverer at 
making nets than cages? Is it not sometimes 
somewhat difficult to recognise the lover in the 
husband ? The Spanish word for marriage is 

* casamiento ' ; the addition of one letter, * cansa- 
miento,' means ' ennui.' How much that one letter 
means ! The deadliest enemy of marriage is ' ennui.' 

It is the * corvee,' the compulsory clauses of 
marriage, that do the mischief It is very easy for 
a woman to swear that she will obey her husband, 
but it is often a very difficult thing to dp, especially 
if he is a fool, which certainly is the case as often 
as not. Aspasia asked Xenophon's wife, * If your 
neighbour's gold was better than yours, which 
would you like best, his or yours ? ' She answered, 

* His.' * If her clothes and jewels were richer than 
yours, would you not like hers better than yours i ' 
And she replied, * Yes.' ' But if her husband was 
better than yours, would you not like him better 
than your own ? ' This she would not answer and 
thereby showed her wisdom. When there is no 
compulsion there is no gibbing. 

' * Non minor est virtus, quam quserere, porta tueri ; 
Casus inest illic : hie erit artis opus.' 

Ovid, jDe Arte Amandi^ ii. 13. 



Ill 

* Le devoir nuit' That is where the shoe pinches. 

* Chez les amis tout s*excuse, tout passe ; chez les 
amants tout plait, tout est parfait ; chez les ^poux 
tout enrage et tout lasse, le devoir nuit : chacun 
est ainsi fait' Failure is more common than 
success, pain more common than pleasure, sorrow 
more common than happiness. Therefore, if 
marriage is more often a failure th'an a success it is 
not so very surprising, but I don't allow that it 
is so. 

There are three gods necessary to a happy 
marriage, we are told — Friendship, Esteem, Love 
— while only one demon is necessary to an un- 
happy marriage, and that is Discord. It is said 
women are hard to please, but I swear I think it 
is astonishing how little pleases them. The wives 
of some Aberdeen lairds, over their tea, were 
describing the vices of their spouses. * As for her 
own,' the hostess said, * he was just a gueed weel 
tempered, couthy innocent daedlin drunken body 
with nae ill practices about him ava.' She had 
probably discovered that some virtues are common 
to fools as well as to wise men. *Avez-vous 
remarqu^, ma chere, que les femmes n'aiment en 
g^n6ral que des sots? — Que dites-vous done Ik, 
marquise? Et comment accordez-vous cette 
remarque avec Taversion qu'elles ont pour leurs 
maris ? ' Poor husbands ! they are always catching 
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it But they are not always quite such fools as 
their wives suppose. A husband was very ill, 
occasionally wandering ; his wife and some, female 
friends were sitting in the room. Suddenly he 
roused himself. * Who are we ? ' asked one of the 
commeres ; * Do you know us ? ' * Yes/ replied 
he, 'perfectly well. Vous etes toutes des plus 
fortes . . . de Blois.' * Ah ! ' said the commeres, 
* you see he doesn't know us ! ' * Oh, doesn't he ? ' 
laughed the wife, *he knows you well enough.' 
No doubt these husbands are trying, but perhaps 
not always so black as they are painted ; and, 
indeed, they are often worthy of the deepest com- 
miseration. Everyone despises, everyone hates, 
everyone ridicules, nobody pities a jealous husband ; 
and yet he is very unhappy. Is it possible for 
any man to suffer more ? 

There is no doubt that prolonged absence is 
dangerous in the marriage state. The Grecian 
chiefs were absent from their wives and their 
households ten years at the siege of Troy, and 
they all found their domestic arrangements more 
than complicated on their unwelcome return 
home. 

A certain abb^ in the seventeenth century was 

much attached to Madame la Comtesse de V . 

Coming to bid her adieu on the eve of a journey, 
he expressed the distress it caused him to leave her, 
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though only for a short time. After a great number 
of mutual compliments, M. TAbb^ got up to go 
away, and the Countess, accompanying him to the 
door, said : * Adieu, Monsieur ; make your journey 
as short as you possibly can, and remember that 
a mistress is a benefice that compels residence.' 

That was the unfortunate mistake the Greeks 
made at the siege of Troy : they left their wives for 
ten years — no wonder they found their domestic 
affairs rather embrouilU on their return. 

But Menelaus was a model husband. No doubt 
he and his friends suffered considerably on Helen's 
account ; but he freely forgave her, and insisted 
that her adventures were involuntary, and that the 
gods had so decreed in order to teach the art of 
war to the Greeks ! 

Now, marriage is a contract, and the reason 
why the contract is so often a failure is that the 
conditions of it are so often impossible. For instance, 
a man promises never to love any other woman, 
and the woman promises never to love any other 
man, for the rest of their lives. Now, this, we are 
told, is as reasonable as to promise never to have a 
toothache or catch the measles. With us marriage 
is a sacrament, registered in heaven ; but it was 
not always so. Up to 1118 it was entirely a civil 
contract ; there was no solemnisation of marriage 
in the Church. Banns were first published 
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A.D. 1300, and up to the Council of Trent in 1409 
no ecclesiastical functionary was deemed necessary 
to the marriage ceremony, when a priest and two 
witnesses were deemed necessary. I think it is a 
very bad joke to say marriages are made in heaven, 
when one sees how many are dissolved in the Divorce 
Court. After all the talking and writing and hair- 
splitting in the world, this is what we come to — 
that, without love or friendship or esteem, no laws, 
moral, social, human or Divine, will bind a man to a 
woman or a woman to a man. Supreme excellence 
won't do it ; money won't do it ; and if money 
won't do it there's an end of the question — * L'amour 
fait beaucoup ; I'argent fait tout' But it does not. 
Money does not always win. No, in the long run 
it is love that wins. * C'est l'amour, l'amour, l'amour 
qui fait le monde a la ronde.' 

What made the assembly shine ? 

Robin Adair. 
What made the ball so fine ? 

Robin was there. 
What, when the play was o'er, 
What made my heart so sore ? 
Oh, it was parting with 

Robin Adair. 

Argue and discuss the question as you like, it 
comes to this : that in the world for every man 
is one woman, or has been, or will be, in whom 



there is no flaw ; and that for every woman there 
is one man who, in her eyes, is perfection, or nearly 
so. They do not always meet, which is as well, 
for when they do the fat is in the fire. 

Women need not be uneasy ; their position is 
quite secure. Men may abuse them as Diogenes 
did, or as Rousseau did ; but there is always a 
white spot in the black hearts of these critics, 
always one exception that entirely makes away 
with the rule, and in the end it all comes to this — 
that there are few men, even the most cynical, who 
at the end of life are not brought to acknowledge 
that, of all the good gifts Providence has spread in 
their path, the love of woman has been the most 
delicious, the most intoxicating, and even the least 
deceitful. 
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